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DAYLIGAHT.... | 
SAVING BILL. 


T is impossible to deny that public opinion on this proposed 
measure has ripened very considerably during the last 
few months, and the fact that a meeting in its support 
has been held under the presidency of the Lord Mayor 
brings it within the range of practical politics. Sub- 

stantially, the proposal is to move the clocks forward in the 
spring and summer months, beginning with April, and to put 
them back again in September. The synchronisation of Conti- 
nental time has done much to make the idea appear practicable. 
We cannot think, however, that it will greatly affect our country 
readers. It is, in fact, much more of a town than a rural measure. 
Of all the people in the country, there is none who is already so 
saving of daylight as the cultivator of the soil. It is the tradi- 
tional practice alike on the farm and in the garden to rise with 
the lark and to work as long as the light permits. Those 
engaged in agriculture are in the habit of devoting long hours 
to their work in summer ; in winter they are compelled to have 
a very short day because this, which still remains the greatest 
of our industries, cannot be carried on by artificial light. In 
such a climate as ours, too, there is much enforced idleness owing 
to bad weather. Thus the winter and the climate drive the 
agricultusist to make the best possible use of those days of sun- 
shine which summer brings with it. For him the Daylight 
Saving Bill has little or no interest. The allied industries, 
namely, those which transport and market the produce of the 
soil, are to some extent governed by the habits of the cultivators. 
We shail soon be in the middle of the fruit-picking season, and 
it will be interesting to know how daylight is to be saved there. 
For obvious reasons it is the custom to transport fruit by night, 
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either in railway trucks, motors or horse waggons, so that it 
begins to pour into the great town markets long before the 
lights are out or day has broken. Take, again, the milk industry, 
The trains carrying the supplies from the farms must run jp 
the very early morning, so that here, also, there is no oppor- 
tunity offered for daylight-saving. These are practical considera- 
tions which must prevent those engaged in agriculture from 
taking any very keen personal interest in the Daylight Saving pro- 
posal. Keal lovers of Nature and lovers of the country are not 
likely to be merely passive resisters; they must dislike the 
Bill extremely, because if they are to have more leisure they 
would infinitely prefer it before breakfast. It will be admitted 
that gardening is one of those pursuits which every year js 
attracting more and more people to it. There is no other hobby 
which offers so great a combination of advantages. It is as 
wholesome and health-giving an exercise as golf or any other 
outdoor pastime, and it possesses interests which no sport can 
give. Its appeal to the love of beauty, for instance, is unequalled 
except in art, while its exercise depends upon a knowledge that 
must be scientific in the proper sense of that word. Gardening 
is in itself a liberal education. But it never is so perfectly de- 
lightful as in the early and dewy mornings of spring and summer, 
so that the large number of people who give their leisure to the 
growing of flowers and vegetables would very much prefer to 
have an hour extra in the morning than one at night. Again, 
it is very doubtful if that vast crowd of professional and other 
men which lives outside the boundaries of towns, but travels 
in to work in the morning and out again in the evening, would 
care much to make an earlier start. It must have struck anyone 
who has chanced to come to London by one of the trains arriv- 
ing at a terminus, say, between eight and nine in the morning, 
that for the sake of living in the country a great number of 
men, and women, too, must have made considerable changes in 
their habits and have developed a most praiseworthy resolution, 

From the time of their arrival it is easy to calculate that 
a huge proportion of them must have breakfasted by seven 
o'clock ; and even the originator of the idea would admit 
that a man who practically must rise every morning at six a.m. 
has little more to do in the way of saving daylight. In all 
probability he returns by some train leaving at or about six 
or half-past six in the evening. He would consider it a very 
great hardship if, owing to the fact that the majority had agreed 
to advance the clock, he was obliged to get up an hour earlier. 
It is inconceivable that daylight-saving should have attraction 
for him any further than he has got into the habit of practising 
it himself. Yet he would obviously be forced either to give up 
living in the country or to make a very early start indeed if all 
town-dwellers resolved to put their clocks forward. Who, then, 
are supporting the Bill? Mr. Winston Churchill has enumerated 
the classes and bodies who have given their adhesion to it. 
Among them he numbers one hundred and seventy-seven town 
councils, forty-six chambers of commerce, two hundred and 
sixty-five Members of Parliament, fifty-three trade unions, and 
between two and three hundred associations and clubs. The 
list looks more imposing than it is in reality. There is not a 
majority of Members of Parliament in favour, and it is doubtful 
if there are not more against than for it in the other classes 
alluded to. It has to be remembered that if the change were 
made by a large factory, for example, it would have effects 
far beyond the walls. The women at home would have to make 
a change in mealtimes, and, as it would be most unreasonable 
to have two breakfasts or two dinners in the workman’s house- 
hold, the children would have to accommodate their hours to 
those of their elders, and thus the schools would be thrown out 
of gear. In fact, the change which is so lightly spoken of is, 
in reality, so momentous as to amount to a revolution. As 
matters stand, any firm or company may, if it chooses, alter its 
working hours so long as it complies with certain elementary legal 
arrangements ; but if a change were made, it would have to be 
compulsory, because the utmost confusion would prevail if the 
clocks of one-half of the population were always an hour in front 
or an hour behind those of the rest. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


“HIS week we publish as our frontispiece a reproduction of 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait of the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe, which is now being exhibited at Burlington House. 
The Marchioness of Lansdowne is the daughter of the first Duke 
of Abercorn ; her marriage to the Marquess of Lansdowne took 
place in 1869. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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S a supplement to the book on “ King Edward VII. as a 
Sportsman,” which is reviewed in another part of 
the paper, the excellent little article in the new 
number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England should be read. It is a note 

on his connection with the R.A.S.E. This began at a very 
early age, for when the Prince was only ten he was taken 
to see the Royal Society’s Show at Windsor in 1851. He visited 
the show at Battersea in 1862, and in 1864 he was elected a 
Life Governor by acclamation. Henceforth he began to evince 
a very lively interest in the affairs of the society. The Prince 
of Wales, with the Princess of Wales, visited the show at Plymouth 
in 1865, and in 1868, on the proposal of Lord Bridport, seconded 
by Sir Walter Stirling, was unanimously elected President of 
the society for 1868-69. This event was practically repeated 
in 1878, on the motion of the Earl of Powis. In 1879 he was 
elected a Trustee of the society, and accepted the office of 
President again in 1885. In 1886 the show was held at Norwich, 
as it will be this year, and King Edward VII. went to see it and 
was specially attracted by the Machinery Department, and 
promised to make a practical test of the butter and cheese 
produced at the dairy. The death of the Emperor Frederick 
prevented the Prince from attending the show at Nottingham in 
1888, but in 1889 he took a great part in welcoming the 
society to the Windsor Show in its jubilee year. 


This brings us to a time so very recent that we need not 
recapitulate the many events which brought the King into close 
touch with the Royal. The only sad note about it is that he was 
elected President for the present year, when the show is to be 
held in his adopted county of Norfolk. We have the consolation 
that, although he has gone, he has left a worthy successor in 
King George V., whose interest in agriculture is well known, and 
who is as keen a sportsman as his father was. On Monday 
last King George received a very cordial greeting on his appear- 
ance at Newmarket, where his racing career was actually begun, 
since he had a horse entered for one of the minor races. Once 
more at Newmarket the purple, gold braid and scarlet-sleeved 
jacket with the gold-fringed black velvet cap, which so often 
came in first in King Edward’s time, was worn by Marsh, who 
rode Devil's Dyke in a sweepstake. The colours will, we hope, 
become familiar again as the season advances. 


Characteristically English is the situation at present in the 
political world. Any country but our own, with a Coronation 
on its hands, would have slacked its other proceedings and con- 
centrated attention on it. But the plan of our countrymen, 
or rather their way of muddling through (because it is all 
deliciously unplanned), is to choose this year for some of the most 
important Bills that have ever been brought before the British 
public. Mr. Asquith, for example, is proceeding steadily with 
his Parliament Bill, as if there was no other subject worth 
discussion. Lord Lansdowne has produced an equally important 
measure of reform for the House of Lords, and supported it in 
one of those speeches which might be reprinted as a most lucid 
and complete summing up of all that can be said on the question. 
As if this were not enough, Mr. Lloyd George has brought out 
a Bill for State Insurance, which is certainly not of less import- 
ance than any of the others. There is the disadvantage about 
these things coming together and amid distractions of another 
kind that they are not likely to receive that careful and thorough 
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discussion which they deserve. No ordinary men could consider 
all these great topics at one and the same moment. 

A well-informed correspondent, writing privately from 
Dundee, has some remarks to make on the Scottish Census 
which seem worth the attention of our readers. He does not 
think that there is much in the suggestion made in our pages 
that migration Southward to England has a large bearing on 
the Scottish Census result. ‘“‘ Scotsmen, of course, do go South 
as they always have done, but the effect of this movement is, 
I should say, quite negligible as compared with the results of 
emigration to Canada, the U.S.A. and elsewhere.”” The tempta- 
tion to emigrate is that of higher wages: “It is generally 
reckoned here that a ‘ tradesman’ of any kind can count as a 
minimum on being able to save ‘ on the other side’ as much as 
he earns here altogether, and this is much more than borne out 
by many actual cases I have come across. And here I am 
referring to men who when working make 35s. to 37s. a week in 
these parts of Scotland.’”’ This would, of course, affect not only 
the manufacturing towns, but the farming and crofter districts, 
which show up very badly in the Census Returns. 


Dundee offers a special problem. It has developed an 
industry that seems now to be seriously threatened: ‘‘ The 
staple trade of Dundee is the spinning and weaving of jute (a 
fibre which is grown exclusively in India). All the mills in 
Dundee, with one exception, belong to private firms (mostly 
private limited companies), and are managed by the men who 
actually own them, and therefore are carefully looked after. 
Four of the smaller mills are shut down, and nearly all the others 
are either on short time or have machinery standing—some of 
them both. The reason for this is to be found in the great over- 
production and competition from the Calcutta Mills, a competi- 
tion which it is quite impossible for us to meet, so unequal are 
the conditions as regards wages, hours of labour, factory registra 
tion and other matters. We are, of course, to make matters 
worse, practically shut out from every Continental market (all 
supplied with Indian jute on the same terms as ourselves !), 
and have to face a certain amount of competition from that” 
quarter in our own home trade.” This state of things is so 
serious that it calls for careful investigation. If the fall in the 
population of Scotland were due simply to the migration of 
the people from one part of the Empire to another, there would 
be no cause for apprehension ; but in this case there seems to 
be an actual decay of the local trade, a matter which should 
be of vital concern to any Government, 


SUMMER EVENING, 
The sandy cat by the farmer’s chair 
Mews at his knee for dainty fare ; 
Old Rover in his moss-greened house 
Mumbles a bone, and barks at a mouse; 
In the dewy fields the cattle lie, 
And chew the cud ‘neath a fading sky ; 
Dobbin at manger pulls his hay : 
Gone is another summer’s day. 

WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Coming agricultural exhibitions cast their shadows before 
in a very decided manner, and preparations are now going on 
speedily for the more important of them. Norwich especially 
seems determined to do credit to the occasion, which is likely 
to become historic, as King George is president of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, which meets in the capital of his native 
county. Among one-day exhibitions, Tring holds a unique place, 
and seems to have more enterprise and energy behind it than 
almost any other. This year the total amount given in prizes 
is to be one thousand three hundred and ten pounds, which we 
believe to be the largest ever distributed before at a one-day 
show. We have the programme before us, and it testifies to 
the determination of the managers of this exhibition to make 
the one in 1911 thoroughly worthy of those that have gone 
before. 


Fruit-growers throughout the country, who have been 
taught by bitter experience the folly of counting their chickens 
before they are hatched, are watching every day apprehensively 
lest signs of keen frost should make their appearance. There 
have been slight frosts on every clear nighi of the present month, 
but they have not been so serious as to damage the fruit. And 
never were prospects better. The blossom in all the great 
fruit-growing districts has been most lavish, and has given equal 
delight to the lover of Nature and the hard-working orchardist ; 
but the latter knows that he is not yet out of danger, except 
perhaps in regard to plums, the fruit of which has set. But the 
greatest crop is the apple crop, and for a good many days yet 
it will remain at the mercy of frost. Considering the increasing 
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importance of fruit crops in England, it surely might be worth 
the while of the Board of Agriculture to issue weather fore- 
casts in the season of blossom in the same way that they send 
them out during the harvest. In these days the skilled culti- 
vatoi is not wholly at the mercy of frost, but has learned from 
the fruit-growers of the United States to take precautions against 
it, if he is sufficiently weather-wise to know when it is coming, or 
has received due warning from the meteorologists. 

The many beautiful groups of May-flowering tulips shown 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibition on Tuesday 
reminded visitors of the great wealth of beauty that exists 
among these'flowers. Compared with the earlier bedding tulips 
these late-comers have much in their favour, particularly that 
section of them known as Darwins. Not only have these tulips 
long, stout stems and handsome goblet-shaped flowers, but the 
colours of the blossoms exhibit every variation of the delicate 
shades that appeal so strongly to the artist. But to see these 
tulips at their best they must be growing in,the garden. Their 
bold stature and unusual colours render them ideal flowers for 
old-fashioned borders, while the brighter hues found in the 
cottage tulips are suitable for thejmost modern surroundings. 
As cut flowers for the home these late tulips are ideal, their 
long, stout stems enabling the decorator to arrange them to 
the best effect. Sweet peas and rambler roses in pots were 
alsofto be seen in’ quantity at the exhibition, reminding visitors 
that spring is already making way for summer and its flowering 
pageant. 

A curious coincidence may be studied in two letters which, 
with illustrations, appear to-day in our ‘‘ Correspondence " pages. 
One comes from the North of England and one trom the South 
of England; yet they arrived by the same post and gave an 
account of what we at first thought must have been the same 
pleasant incident in country life. Each of them told of a terrier, 
one of whose missions in life was to worry foxes, which had, 
under peaceful conditions, developed a liking for the fox cubs, 
and they were accompanied by photographs showing dog and 
fox dwelling together in amity. First we imagined two corre- 
spondents had taken pictures of the same incident, but closer 
examination revealed differences in the markings of the dogs, 
which showed this to be an error. Of course, although the 
coincidence is amusing, it is not altogether extraordinary, because 
this is the month when vixens have their young, and consequently 
the occurrence is more likely to happen now than at any other 
time of the year. We are glad to publish the photographs, 
because young foxes under any circumstances are so exceedingly 
pretty and enticing. They are, no doubt, at their best when seen 
romping and playing like puppies at the edge of a gorse covert 
in the early hours of a May morning, but the next best is to see 
them as the adopted children of their hereditary enemy. 


We are glad that Mr. Carrington Smith has spoken out 
clearly about what he considers to be the duty of the Northern 
farmer at the present moment. Mr. Carrington Smith does 
not sympathise with the complaints that are being made of the 
milk standard. He considers it rather low than otherwise, 
and points out that if 2°25 were accepted as the percentage 
instead of 3, the temptation would be irresistible for the farmer 
to abstract the surplus cream for butter-making, so as to give 
the public only what is obligatory. We think he is right in all 
this. Consumers have been very slow to learn the difference 
between nutritive milk and innutritious, and now that they 
have grasped the fact that there is an essential difference between 
the produce of one cow and another, they are likely to keep on 
insisting more and more upon some warranty. No doubt, in 
the end, this will bring better remuneration to the farmer. 


In that fine American magazine, the National Geographic, 
a melancholy account is given of that pathetically helpless 
great sea monster the walrus. Despite its immense tusks, it 
is virtually without defence against its hunters, and the tusks 
are principally used in digging clams and so on from the floor 
of the sea and in aiding it to hoist its great body on to the ice. 
The females}have longer tusks than the males, reaching to a 
length of thirty inches. “ The Pacific walrus,” the writer of 
the article states, “is being very rapidly exterminated. 
Fifteen years ago it is affirmed that the number of walrus tusks 
from Alaska sold in San Francisco was some ten thousand 
annually. Now they do not amount to one hundred. The 
survivors of the formerly immense herds are constantly being 
driven further into the inaccessible North. At the present 
moment the Pacific walrus are protected by a close time in 
certain parts, but even that local protection, inadequate as it 
seems, appears to expire next year. There is always, however, 
this consolation to be drawn from the decimation of the walrus, 
that it must imply immunity from consumption, as the food 
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of these great beasts, of an immense number of fish which are 
probably of much greater potential value for human sustenance. 


It might be thought that within such small limits as those 
of our British Islands the geographical boundaries might not 
be hard to fix, and yet we find more than one of them quite vague 
and variously understood. Who, for instance, shall trace for 
us the exact marches in Scotland between Highlands and Low- 
lands? To attempt the division by a line of latitude would be 
to run far into error at once, for we have Aberdeen, typical 
Lowland city in its granite houses and its inhabitants if ever 
there was one, far northward of many a Highland glen; and 
on the western side is country worthy of the name of Highland 
even south of Clyde. In England we may find a like doubt 
prevailing about the limit of what is strictly to be called the 
West Country. Cornwall, Devon and Somerset may probably 
without challenge claim this title, in which they take a just pride; 
but what are we to say for Gloucestershire ? And now we see 
that the cider-makers of Herefordshire are advertising their 
very delightful drink as made from “‘ West Country apples.” 
To be sure, Herefordshire is quite westerly as English counties 
go, though Devon and the rest of them would be startled to hear 
it claiming a place in what they, with exclusive pride, speak of 
as the West Country. In those cases all depends on the point 
from which you look. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TEMPTER. 
Who passes me with eager looks ? 
It is the Devil carrying books 
Which about my path he sets 
And, to entangle me, forgets. 


Leaves them laid in lonely places 
Splendid tales of vanished races. 

Or lighter rhymes of mirth and song 
Tempting me to idle long 


Tempting me from work and duty 
With old dreams of love and beauty 
Passing me with luring looks. 
I dread the Devil carrying books. 
L. B. 


Might we respectfully suggest to the Board of Agriculture 
that it would be doing the farmer a very good service if it 
would employ an expert to look into the food of moles in different 
parts of the country. The general idea is that the mole’s diet 
consists chiefly of earthworms ; and if this is the case, knowing 
what we do of the service done by earthworms in aerating and 
loosening the ground and bringing soil to the surface, there can 
be no doubt that the mole is to be condemned as an enemy 
wherever we may catch him, for certainly his heaps are a great 
nuisance. On the other hand, we ought to give him fair trial, 
and if it can be proved that he destroys a large number of 
worms or larvae which are injurious to agriculture and pasture, 
then we might spare our hand—if not everywhere, at least in 
some localities and to some extent. 


An International conference on the passport system is to 
hold the first of its sittings at Berne on Tuesday week. One 
of its objects is to try to work out some arrangement by which 
travellers will not have to submit to Customs officials rummaging 
in their luggage at every frontier. The proposal is that those 
who are giong abroad should, first of all, get a certificate from 
their Government ; and that instead of Customs officials at 
the frontier towns there should be a small number of detectives, 
who would keep a sharp look-out for smuggling. The scheme, 
if it is really practicable, would be of great use, for it would 
provide, by the certificates, a means by which a traveller could 
always be recognised, when he wished for the payment of a money 
order or the delivery of a registered letter, without the necessity 
for somebody else to be present to swear to his identity. The 
“ certificate “’ will be only a passport under another name. 


The “‘ No-ball”’ rule, in its old original status, has been 
given ‘‘ Not-out ’’ and is to have another innings. The trouble 
about it really arose from the umpires’ doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the rule as it stands, and this is now to be expounded 
to them in such sense that they shall not give a man “ Run out” 
if he goes out of his ground to meet a “ no-ball”’ and his wicket 
is put down unless he has touched the ball. The law is to be 
amended for another year so that its wording shall suggest no 
uncertainty. But in the meantime it is very sure that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred cricketers will be in very hearty 
agreement with the remark of Lord Harris that except in the 
case of quite a slow bowler the batsman virtually never hears 
the umpire’s call of “ No-ball”’ in time to take that advantage 
of it which the law permits him. 
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ON WINGS. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWooD. 


O thinking man can watch the flight of birds, especially 
of big birds, without grave thoughts of wonder and 
delight rising in him. Their ease and grace and 
strength of movement, their light and sure 
supremacy over the medium which they navigate 

with such consummate facility, their speed and dropping 
swiftness, are all so incomparably superior to any mechanical 
motor skill that we possess ourselves. No other living organisms, 
perhaps, express so well the joy of motion. It is difficult to 
watch the circling seagulls, the poised and hovering hawk, the 
darting swallows, or the soaring lark, without feeling that here is 
life really enjoying itself in the best possible form of free, un- 
impeded motion. No wonder that poets give the angels wings, 
and that the symbolism of wings is found in the most vital 
thoughts of all religions. The wings of the soul, the wings of 
the imagination, these 
are more than mere 
empty phrases ! 

The choice of the air 
to illustrate some 
imagined spiritual region, 
of course, is obvious 
enough, for air will most 
certainly be the last de- 
partment of Nature men 
will conquer ; and, apart 
from unwieldy mechani- 
cal contrivances, men will 
never really fly—as birds 
do. To pass through and 
across the air is quite 
another thing to flying as 
the birds know flying. 
The religious tempera- 
ment made a_ wise, 
instinctive selection of 
flying to describe the 
motion of a “ spirit,” for 
nothing could be further 
from possible corporeal 
achievement. The weight 
of men’s bodies in pro- 
portion to their muscular 
development for ever 
blocks the way ; whereas 
the power of the muscles 
that drive the wings of 
birds, compared to the 
weight of their slender, 
delicate frames, their tiny 
bones, their hollow quills, 
is overwhelmingly to their 
advantage. A drumming 
partridge can flap its 
sturdy wings four hun- 
dred times to the minute. 
It is doubtful if the 
supplest man can “ flap”’ 
his arms at a quarter of 
this speed, and a broad 
wing offers far more 
resistance to the = air John Bushby 
than the thin line of a 
human arm. The eye cannot even follow the beats of a flying 
pigeon’s wings to count their number. 

To watch the seagulls from the stern of some steamer is 
a keen delight. One notes the cunningly-contrived arrangement 
of the feathers, which lie one upon another in such a way that 
the downward stroke is not exactly counterbalanced by the 
upward. In the former the air presses them closer together, 
thus supplying the resistance necessary to rise ; whereas in the 
upward stroke they open out, letting the air slip through. With 
what minimum of effort, too, they compass the maximum of 
movement ; with how tiny a tilting of the body they steer to 
avoid collision ; how rapid, almost instantaneous, is their judg- 
ment when to dive, seizing an opening in the flash of an eye, 
or rising, swerving, swooping for a plunge! There is nothing 
in all Nature to compare with their consummate skill and 
lightning ease. The accuracy of a marten’s or a swallow’s 
aim in darting through mid-air to snap at a zigzag-flying insect 
is an exhibition of surpassing skill. 

And equally fascinating to watch, perhaps, is the adroit 
and wonderful balancing a bird displays in hovering with 
motionless wings outstretched, and the way it uses every current 
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of air to sustain or propel its perfectly-adjusted weight. One 
could almost imagine that there ran through every feather 
down to the very tips some exquisite system of nerves more 
delicate even than those of human beings. They seem to /eel 
the wind, to be forewarned of every slightest change, to sense 
the advance and retreat of every little current. 

It was always the sea-birds that, as a boy, I envied most. 
Their mastery over two elements seemed so unfair, They are 
free of more of the earth than is their right, as it were. But one 
never grudged the birds their happiness and powers for long. 
Childhood always loves the birds—their mystery lies closer to the 
dreams of imaginative childhood, perhaps, than the mystery of 
four-footed life, and in proportion to their number they contain 
fewer fierce and savage, certainly fewer dangerous, species. 
The air would mean to us so little without them; their 
song and movement seem 
to interpret all the vault 
of sky. The passion of a 
single lark can set a whole 
spring morning to music ; 
and where would be half 
the beauty of the summer 
dusk without the whistle 
of a blackbird across the 
lawn, the trill of a 
thrush in the laurels, 
the glory of the nightin- 
gales in the shrubberies 
and larches ? 

Scenery for some 
comes back most vividly 
to the mind with the 
memory of the bird-life 
associated with it. To 
hear the laughter of the 
loons, so weirdly human 
in its note, and see their 
straight and level flight 
across wide, lonely lakes, 
so close that their feet 
must catch the spray of 
every wave, recalls for me 
the Canadian backwoods 
far more completely than 
any memory of deer or 
moose or bear. For me 
personally the birds 
divide this reconstructive 
power about equally with 
the smells of trees and 
flowers, or, above all, the 
odour of wood smoke. A 
line of dark cormorants, 
or the storks and herons 
fishing in the shallows, are 
more evocative for me of 
the Hungarian reaches 
of the Danube, where 
I once canoed, than 
any other detail of the 
banks or landscape | 
MOTION. Copyright can call to mind. 

Those circling hawks of 
giant size above the endless marshes! Those flocks of grey 
crows rising from some shingled island in mid-stream as our 
canoe approached! The great white swans of the upper 
sections in the Black Forest and Bavaria! All the little pictures 
of the thousand-mile journey that come back to haunt the mind 
with their separate bits of loveliness have bird-life in them some- 
where. The rest, even the rapids, dangerous rocks and whirl- 
pools, lie indistinct and rather vague ; these with the birds, on 
the contrary, stand out sharply and well defined. 

Last year, while crossing the Black Sea in early May 
towards the Caucasus, our steamer had from time to time 
strange winged visitors who certainly paid no passage-money. 
Vessels were few and far between, and many birds rested in 
their long flight from shore to shore upon the rigging. Some 
accompanied the boat for days together, and one and all were 
obviously very weary. There were brown birds, like pigeons, 
only smaller, that rested on the stern rails, flew off for long 
detours about the ship, then presently returned again to settle ; 
there was a large, dark hawk that perched high up upon the 
cross-trees watching them hungrily (and, happily, in vain) ; 
and there were numerous smaller fry of various kinds, whose 
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names I knew not, for ever dodging the cats and passengers. the little creature need not be disturbed. 
Swallows, evidently belated, came to join them, and would flit stayed for fully half-an-hour, doubtless sound asleep, and 
up and down in front of the rows of occupied deck-chairs after fortunately for its feelings no one on deck wore hats with stuffed 
dinner in search of sleeping-places. There was one in particular birds on them! Several of the brown, pigeon-like birds, how- 
that showed no fear of human kind, but calmly fluttered on to ever, came to a curious end. Whether in their weariness they 
my cap and settled itself down comfortably, after a_ little dropped into the sea and were drowned, or whether waiting 


At any rate, it 


John Bushby. MASTERS OF TWO ELEMENTS. Copyright 
preliminary fidgeting, for sleep. Being in the middle of a story 
that necessitated turning the head to neighbours on either 
side of me, the attention at first was awkward, and the interest 
in the bird eclipsed all interest in the story. But the com- 
pliment, | felt, was greater than that of applause, and I soon 
found that it was possible to turn the head so carefully that 


and watching fish pulled them under, as the ship’s doctor 
affirmed, was hard to say. One saw them skimming beside the 
steamer, so close to the waves they almost touched their crests, 
then suddenly—disappear. They went under at once. There 
certainly was no struggle of any kind, and no attempt to swim or 
rise again. Without a flutter of the wings they simply vanished. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


PART from the pictures, the exhibition at Burlington 
House invariably stirs the imagination of the rural 
visitor, let him come from where he may. There 
is no part of these islands so remote but that it has 
been visited by a painter in search of material out 

of which |e can select the elements of his pictures. He may 
be seen watching the great Atlantic rollers coming in against 
the rocky coast-line of Cornwall. The distant Scottish islands 
are his favourite haunt. Every grouse and deer shooter, every 
salmon-fisher, has seen him in the brilliant sunshine of late 
summer studying the rocks and scars and cascades of the glens and 
the deer forest, working as if he hoped to transfer the very 
scent of the heather and[the fir trees. And the modern 
artist does not confine himself to what an older generation 
considered to be the romantic and the picturesque. Teaching 


From a Painting THE 


and thought have made him aware that a huge cavern, a towering 
mountain or a heavy cataract is not necessary to secure im- 
pressiveness, or that a picture to be beautiful must have in it 
bright skies and flowers and running water and charming groves. 

__ There is no labourer under the sun who goes about his work 
with less consciousness of being picturesque than the farm-hand. 
Continuous toil in the open air and in the changing seasons has 
made him accept the changes in form and colour brought 
about by the seasons as natural and inevitable. He does not 
Stop to think about them from the artistic point of view. The 
labourer is painted as he stands, and the country artist has no 
need of professional models. He may paint the labourer just as 
Mr. Arnesby Brown painted his oxen in “ The Drove.” Cattle 
could not be more natural. Yet how often has the ordinary 
tye watched them going along as they are now without 
dreaming of the mental picture that the painter must have 


formed before he began to work. As Mr. Brown saw his cattle, 
so Mr. Clausen saw his rustics in “ Propping the Rick: A 
Stormy Day.” Here there is no question of models or pose. At 
least, the evidence seems to us convincing that Mr. Clausen has 
seen the incident which he has transferred to canvas with 
realism and power. The men in the middle of a raging gale 
are wholly anxious to prevent the rick from being blown over, 
and are working with the energy of sailors before a storm in 
propping it up with a pole. The incident is a common and 
homely one. 

But the absolutely out of the way and extraordinary is 
equally welcome. There is on the Academy walls a picture 
called ‘“‘ The Hunter,” by Mr. Charles Dollman. Perhaps the 
art critic might suggest that the theme is not a proper one for 
serious treatment ; but whether this be so or not, we are sure 


DROVE. By Arnesby Brown, A.R.A, 


it will delight all who are interested in shooting big game. In 
this case the hunter is the animal usually hunted, namely, a 
huge bear, who is chasing an Indian on rocks and appears to 
have a very good chance of catching him. The intent expression 
of the animal and the took in the man’s face- something of the 
man in the animal, of the animal in the man—make a combination 
that might be the prelude either, for comedy or tragedy, for a thrill 
of horror if the man is caught and for Homeric laughter if he 
escapes. How such a picture would affect one if it were seen 
every day is a question not to be raised, as its discussion would 
call for a consideration of the principles involved in endeavour- 
ing to paint a thrilling second in life. It will be noticed, we 
think, in this exhibition that the regular incidents of the hunting 
field have supplied fewer pictures than usual. There are several, 
nevertheless, which will interest those who ride to hounds, 
There is an excellent picture of “ Miss Cotton-Browne and Her 
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Harriers,” and there is one of stag-hunting, called “ Full Cry,” 
by Mr. Harold S. Power. Evidently the quarry is in sight, 
for the straining eyes of the men and women and those of 
the dogs are all directed to the same point, and the canvas 
cannot but recall many a stirring scene at Exmoor and 
elsewher« Hounds baying a fox that has taken shelter in a 
tree reminds us of the sort of thing that an older generation 
liked to hang up on the walls of country houses. 

Ihe sea has attractions as great as the land for the 
painter, and the pictures connected with it group themselves 
under the heading of country life. On the sea the fisherman 
plays the same part as the farm labourer does on the land. He 
follows a precarious calling, and in actual life has such a 
struggle to obtain the mere means of living that he, like the 
agricultural labourer, has little time or opportunity for cultivating 
the more refined and refining attributes; but his face 1s 
always attractive —strong-featured, with the strength that comes 
after generations have been spent in wrestling with wind and 
wave. The typical fisherman is a man with all the unessential 
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The type of face that seems to be most in fashion 
is well seen in the picture called “ Eve,” by the Hon. John 
Collier. It is'a nude figure that may well be studied in 
contrast with another nude, that by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
“The Woman, the Man and the Serpent,” a strong and 
passionless rendering which ought to enhance the artist’s 
reputation. 

Of course it always will be that the great bulk of men in 
any profession will follow conventional lines, and we see this 
much more in the choice of landscapes than with models. Long 
acquaintance with the british Academy has familiarised the 
least discerning of the public with the “ view,” but here and there 
an artist seizes upon something which at the first glance may 
seem perfectly commonplace and makes of it a fine picture. 
As an example it will be sufficient to refer to Mr. Algernon 
Talmage’s “Chalk Pit.’’ Although the scenery rendered is 
familiar to everyone who has wandered among English lanes 
or English fields, the artist has made a picture that suggests 
to us judgment on his part, backed by no mean power of 
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details shorn off. The picture which we reproduce, “ In Spite 
of Wind and Weather,’ by Mr. Napier Hemy, expresses once 
inore an epitome of him and his calling. This is a study of the 
ea as the harsh mistress who doles out a paltry livelihood to 
those who dare her threats. Beside it there is reproduced a 
picture of luxurious delight in this very element which is so 
menacing. ‘‘ Daughters of the Sun,” by Mrs, Laura Knight, 
las the merit of originality. It was bound to lose something 
hy transference to black and white, because its great featur 
is the manner in which the sunlight falls upon the bathing 
women. Unfortunately, it has a defect. The woman on the 
shore is so posed and theatrical as to suggest that an ordinary 
model had been used, while the other figures might have 
been, and probably were, actually remembered from life. But 
in spite of this defect, “ all golden ina golden afternoon ” are the 
figures andthe shore. Talking of models, it can scarcely fail to 
be observed that the women on the walls of the Academy that 
are painted from imagination are nearly all commonplace 
in expression, while the portraits are singularly individual. 


APRIL. 


By S. J. Lamorna Birch, 


execution. Of course, everybody will hasten to see Mr. Sargent’s 
“ Waterfall.” It is so extraordinary that a painter whose 
portraits have made him famous should bring the same qualities 
to bear on a landscape and give one what has never been done 
before. Probably the majority of those who go to visit the 
\cademy without the slightest pretence of being critics, and yet 
have taste and sense enough to know what they like, will be 
doubtful of their own opinion of Mr. Sargent’s picture. It | 
striking and clever to a degree. A waterfall never tumbled 
down a cascade more realistically, and yet it seems to lack 
something in the way of detail and accessory that hinders one 
from being convinced by it. 

Various are the moods of the sea. It breathes of calm and 
peace in some of the seascapes which are frequently exhibited ; 
its terrors are suggested in ‘“‘ Birds of Prey,” by C. M. Padday, 
« dramatic study of pirates, “The Gale Breaking,”’ a fine 
picture of a sailing ship, by T. J. Somerscales, and ‘‘ Helpmates 
in Distress,"’ by Bernard I*. Gribble, a spirited rendering of a 
rescue, 
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TERESA’S 
TEMPTATION. 


BY 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








T was Wednesday even 
ing, and a quarter to 
eight; the bell rang. 
“That will be Mr. 

Lundy, Teresa,” Mr. Bur 
lingame said, and in response to the command in his voice 
feresa rose and stood facing the door. 

It gave her father time for a last, satisfying glance at 
himsel: in the silver-backed hand-glass that lay on the table 
beside his couch, concealed under newspapers. Teresa knew 
the meaning of that familiar rustle of paper, but it neither 
irritated nor amused her; her father’s small vanities, like his 
large selfishnesses, were simply part of the routine of her life ; 
he accepted them passively, as things too familiar for thought. 

“ How do you do, Teresa ?”” Mr. Lundy, wiping his weak 
old eyes with his yellowed silk handkerchief, passed Teresa as 
though she were an antechamber, existing only a; a means 
of access to the Presence, and came to tottering rest beside 
Mr. Burlingame’s couch. 

“Ah, Lundy! First in the field, as ever,” smiled the 
latter, indulgently, extending a white, beautifully-shaped hand. 
One would not have been surprised to see Mr. Lundy kiss it. 
Instead he grunted, but in the sound was all the perfume of that 
atmosphere with which the Shakespeare Circle had for a quartet 
of a century surrounded Lionel Burlingame. On Wednesday 
evenings his invalid couch became a throne ; he ruled, a giant, 
over adoring, unquestioning pygmies; in that enchanted an 
he burgeoned weekly to his gracious Olympian best. 

Mr. Lundy was followed by Miss Willcox, stiff with ancient 
black satin and the recollection that she had once been private 
voverness in a county family ; close on het imposing tram came 
Mr. Trevett, drawing on the cracked lavender kid gloves without 
which he never approached the study of Shakespeare, and 
behind him again was Mr. Ball, whose distracting physical 
peculiarity —an inability to move his jaw up and down without 
at the same time moving it from side to side gave him an 
undeserved appearance of ferocity. 

“Oh, my dear Teresa! 1 don’t know what your father will 
say !’’ Miss Frith had surged in, terrible in her girlishiness, and 
was holding Teresa’s hand to her bosom. She was alert as ever 
in her fight against senility ; to-night her gage of battle took 
the form of a pink velvet bow tied kittenishly beneath one ear. 

“ Did | hear my name?” Mr. Burlingame waved aside 
the obscuring ranks of disciples, and leaned forward, a striking 
figure with his white hair, dark velveteen coat and carefully 
careless golden brown tie. 

Miss Frith fell back dramatically. “ How like our dear 
late Lord Tennyson he is!” she ejaculated, fondly, to Teresa, 
“Oh, dear, I’m being personal again! Please forgive me 
dear Mr. Burlingame, because I have other sins to confess 
Here is the first of them!’ She darted into the hall, and 
returned with a stranger, a plump, pleasant, undistinguished 
looking woman of fifty-five or so. 

“My widowed cousin, Mrs. Cartwright,” she announced, 
‘who is paying me a visit. .Way she have the privilege ?”’ 

Mr. Burlingame was in his element ; from Jovian heights 
he indicated the seat of honour at his side. ‘“ The earnest 
student,” he declared, magnificently, “is always welcome 
here.” 

“ Really ?”’ beamed Miss Frith. “I am so relieved! 
Because Mr. Wace is coming too —the artist, you know, who 
has recently taken the rooms above mine. I ventured to ask 
lim, knowing what a revelation your rendering of Shakespeare 
was bound to be to him, as it has been to us . 

Another ring at the bell roused Teresa to a sense of het 
duties. She hurried to the kitchen with directions concerning 
exira spoonfuls of coffee. When she got back, and slipped into 
her seat—the one in the draught of the door -reading had 






bevun. Her father’s vreat, full 
throated) voice rolled and surged 
through the room 

‘What trade, thou knave thou 

naughty knave, what trade 

leresa opened her Shakespeare at “ Julius Cesar.” There 
was hardly a line in the plays that she could not have placed 
with equal ease after her twenty years’ practice, and not a single 
line that any longer conveyed meaning to het 

Yet she was glad, in the novel flutter of excitement, that 
it was “ Julius Ceesar.”” Beyond saying “ Here, my lord,” in 
the second scene, she would not be wanted for a long time. 
She raised her eves. 

Oliver Wace had black hair; that was quite the first thing 
Feresa noticed that he was, roughly speaking, of her own 
veneration. His face, of a frank, unforgettable ugliness, was 
turned towards Mr. Burlingame ; something in its expression 
was, to Mr. Burlingame’s daughter, like a danger signal. 

“That liber tr-vembled underneath her bank 


boomed the founder of the Shakespeare Circle, and Mrs. Cart 
wright’s lips parted in a slack, unconscious tribute of admiration. 
Phe swelling zest of the reader was proof that the tribute had 
not eseaped him. 
Ind do you now pul on vour best attire 
And do you si 

Fhe eyes of the latest comer raked the Cirele in’ an idle, 
momentary gleam of amusement, and encountered Teresa's 
From his eyes to hers the shaft of laughter struck blinding], 
he saw that it was so, and a lightning gesture made her im 
pulsively free of the thing, such as it was, and demanded that 
she should laugh with him. Were they not a strange assembly 
in their “ best attire” pathetic in their age and oddity and 
remoteness from real life ? 

For a moment Teresa's heart stood still. How dared he 
Oh, how dared he 2? Then, in a flash, she understood. He had 
come in late, but she had been later ; it was a perfectly natural 
mistake ; he thought she was an outsider, like himself, with 
Whom it was legitimate to compare impressions in a glance 
he did not know she was Teresa Burlingame, or that it was her 
house, Aer Circle, her father. The slow colour mounted and 
flamed in her face, and she dropped her eyes to her book. 

In one revealing moment it had made everything so plain 
that smiling glance from a stranger, dropped into the still waters 
of her monotonous years. 


They were obj ts of derision all of them The Shake 
speare Circle was the device of a vain old man to feed his 
vanity ; her father was not a scholar or a student or even a 


real Shakespeare love he was a pi tures jue charlatan, and 
the members of the Circle were foolish human moths who lived 
so far from the great lights of the world that they fluttered, 
dazzled, in the glimmer of a farthing dip. Teresa was shamed 
to the soul; all that had lain hidden behind merciful veils of 
habit was suddenly stripped naked. She turned the scorching 
new ray of criticism on herself. She wasn't a woman at all 
she was a nursing machine, plain and prim and uninteresting 
t creature of thirty-five, with neither a past nor a present not 
a future. I¢ven her clothes! What a littl: frump she looked ! 
She was much too small and thin to wear coats and skirts and 
shirt blouses and collars and ties, yet these were what she always 
did wear, because they saved time and trouble, two commoditie 
on which her father had an inexhaustible claim 
Ihe second act was ending on Miss Frith’s igh pitched, 

languishing note 

ly me! how wesk a thing 

The heart of woman is 


Weak ? reresa felt a moment's savage contempt for Shake 
speare. Women’s hearts bore all the burdens of the world 
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and never broke Mechanically she rang the bell 
The Circle laid down its books and sat at ease, and Mr. Burlingame 
prepared to inhale his weekly incense 

“1 always wish there were more of Cesar,’ declared Miss 
Wil'cox, regretfully ‘It seems to me one of your finest parts 
Mr. Burlingame.” 

“ Well--well! You are very kind. There is a good deal 
to be made of it, no doubt.” The glancing greed of his eyes 
belied the modesty of his tone 

‘ By vou,” breathed Miss Frith, devotionally. 

Sut Casar,”’ announced Mrs. Cartwright, after consulta 
tion with her book, “ dies in the next act !’’ Her voice indicated 
a grievance 

Miss Willcox smiled reassuringly. “Ves, but Mr. 
Burlingame doesn't! He reads Mark Antony instead, and | 
assure you ¢hat is a treat.” ; 

leresa rose to pour out coffee. It rather startled her to 
find Oliver Wace waiting at her side to hand cups round ; no 
one in the Circle ever dreamed of helping Teresa ; one who had 
the privilege of Mr. Burlingame’s society all the year round, 
it was felt, might well play Martha to their Marys on one evening 
a week. 

He performed his services in silence, and, indeed, for a few 
minutes there was little chance to speak. But when the Circle 
was supplied, and Teresa handed him his own cup, he looked 
suddenly into her eyes 

‘I’m sorry,” he said, simply; “I didn’t know.” With 
a fine instinct of delicacy he went immediately back to his seat, 
and engaged Miss Fripp in conversation. 

Teresa struggled desperately for self-control. What did 
he mean—this man who in five words had established a secret 
understanding with her? It was intolerable: it was —it was 
amazingly sweet 

But by the time the Circle broke up her nerves were steady 
again 

‘ Good-night,”’ she said to him in his turn, without an iota 
of change in the cold sweetness of her habitual manner. 

‘ Good-night.’” He looked down at her an instant with 
unfathomable eyes feresa bore the scrutiny with proud 
serenity, lifting her face that the light might shine full on it. 
She was small and plain and thirty-five and unbecomingly 
dressed ; well, let him see it all! Did he suppose he could 
make her care with five words ? 

When they had all gone she knelt by the fire, suddenly 
conscious of cold. Her father broke the silence 
he murmured. ‘ Exceedingly pleasant!” 

“ What is, father leresa asked, absently 

Che infusion of new blood, so to speak, Teresa; addi 
tional life to the Circle. I have enjoyed the evening very much.” 

feresa was at a loss for a comment, yet her father wou'd 
expect one. ‘‘ He reads well,’ she remarked, lamely. 

“He?” There was a quick note of alarm and jealous, 
in his voice. ‘You refer to Mr. Wace? Well, well! Mode 
rately! Passably! I was, however, thinking of Mrs. Cart 
wright. A most intelligent and agreeable woman.” 

“Oh!” said Teresa, blankly. 

Mr. Burlingame laid his Shakespeare (a presentation copy 
from the Circle) in its case, and held it out; it was as though 
his weekly mantle of affability had been enclosed in it. 

“ Do put things away without waiting to be asked, Teresa 
And I suppose you've never given a thought to my bedroom 
fire. Just go and see to it, and put out my MSS. One or two 
thoughts occurred to me during the reading that must not be 
lost. Is this my novel? Rubbish again, | suppose. You 
don’t seem to have any artistic sense ; your poor mother was 
just the same.” 

rhe peevish voice that the Shakespeare Circle had never 
heard pursued her up the stairs As she lifted the heavy, 
locked box containing her father’s jealously guarded papers, a 
quiver crossed her face. The mysterious Shakespearian “ work 
that was never finished—-her mind dared at last to pillory it 
as the ignoble fraud it was, another device of insatiable vanity. 

She was very tired when, an hour later, she had earned the 
peace of her bedroom. With cold, clumsy fingers she loosened 
the hard knot of her tie, hurting her nails against a stud, and threw 
blouse and skirt on a chair. The mirror gave back a reflection 
curiously altered by her dressing-gown. Gone were the sharp, 
disfiguring lines of her thin shoulders and hips ; she was a little 
woman whose slightness had changed from a defect to something 
like a charm; the slim white column of her neck made a fitting 
support for the small, brave, erect head, with its fair hair, 
elusively tinged with copper. For an instant she gazed at herself 

vaguely, pleasurably conscious, as she had often been before, 
of this nightly transformation: then she saw the Vision. It 
flashed into being, complete, perfect, wholly satisfying, and it 
was a Grey Gown with Violets. She saw it, in all its softly- 
clinging folds, and her heart went out to it in a leap of longing. 
The austerity of the nun, the charm of the actress, the subtlety 
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of the Parisienne were all in the grey gown. And the violets ? 
They nestled like growing things where the line of grey melted 
into filmy, soft whiteness at the throat. Teresa fell asleep to 
the scent of them. 

A week later the Vision had materialised, and Teresa had 
found her exquisite, perfect setting. Oliver Wace’s glance 
resting on her, suddenly brightened with an artist’s surprise 
and pleasure, and once again Teresa crimsoned like a schoolgir]. 
The grey gown and the violets turned to weapons of torture. 
What had been an innocent delight, a little flower of protest 
against the conditions of her life, a wistful reaching back to the 
youth she had lost without ever having had, became a shame 
and a humiliation. She had not reckoned on Oliver Wace coming 
again. What, indeed, should bring him? Was he not a real, 
live person, swimming in the main current of the world, while 
they, in their stagnant backwater, were all as good as dead 
already ? 

And now !—oh, but it was the unbearable! He had come 
again, and he would think—he would think the grey gown and 
the violets were for him. She found herself praying for an oppor- 
tunity to set herself right—to save her pride. It came with the 
coffee ; Wace had helped her again, and then taken a chair by 
her side. 

“You feed the multitude,” he said, smiling, “ with th: 
rapidity of much practice. Have you been doing it long ? ” 

“For twenty years,’ Teresa answered, on a little, grim 
note of satisfaction. ‘‘ Ever since my mother died, when I was 
fifteen.”’ She could meet his eyes calmly now ; she had absolved 
herself (no matter how crudely) from any possible charge of 
kittenishness. 

For a moment he seemed taken aback; then he nodded, 
laughing. ‘Oh, I see! We're playing the children’s way of 
‘ Eldest first.’ Well, you’re just nowhere, then! I’m prepared 
to supply proof that I'm thirty-eight. Now what have you got 
to Say ¢ Besides, we're both babes here ! = , 

His laughing eyes rallied her for a foolish sensitiveness, 
and she turned away, but not before she had found healing in 
their laughter. 

When he spoke again there were other things in his voice. 
“ Fifteen,”’ he said, musingly ; “ fifteen !”’ 

It was only one word, but it held the story of Teresa’s life. 
In her bald statement he had seen it all—the breach left by 
death, the eager, willing attempt of generous youth to fill it, 
the ever-tightening chain of service eating into the years 
numbing, corroding, relentless. 

Of that word on his lips was forged the first link of another 
chain, that was no bond, but a jewelled garland; Teresa's 
spirit quailed for very joy before its beauty. 

“ Teresa!’’ Her father’s voice rang across the room 
‘ Another cup of coffee for Mrs. Cartwright.” 


“e 


“ Let me!’’ Wace had obeyed the summons, and Teresa 
sat still. Her eyes wandered to Mrs. Cartwright, and widened 


siowly to surprise. Why was she fluttering like an elderly 
sparrow ? And how absurd on her mature face was that effect 
of shyly-dropped lids! Teresa’s smile broke against Oliver's 
as he returned, and she knew that he had seen, too. Could it 
possibly mean that—oh, no! She rejected the idea as grotesque. 
And yet—if it should! There and then Teresa’s temptation 
was upon her. . . . If it should, what was she going 
to do ? 


It was three months later. Teresa knew why Mrs. Cart- 
wright, on the pretext of a mislaid wrap, was manceuvring to be 
the last of the Circle to leave. She achieved her object, and 
imprinted a moist, agitated kiss on Teresa’s cheek in the hall. 

‘My dear,” she cooed, happily ; “I do hope you won't 
feel hurt. Your father has done me a very great honour. You 
can guess what it is ?”’ 

“| think so,” Teresa answered, gravely. ‘‘ You are going 
to marry him ? ”’ ; 

“ Yes." Mrs. Cartwright’s voice sank to a whisper. “* Oh, 
my dear, | do know what a very great responsibility it is, and 
how ably you have filled your place. Believe me, I shall do 
my best.” 

Teresa was very pale; the devils of temptation flinched 
before such trusting ignorance as this, but she urged them on. 
Was she to dash the cup from her own lips at this eleventh hour / 

With deliberate cordiality she returned Mrs. Cartwright’s 
kiss. ‘‘ | hope you will be very, very happy,’ she said. 

Mrs. Cartwright melted to grateful tears. ‘‘ You are being 
very noble about it, but what else should I expect, to be sure, 
from Ais daughter? And, Teresa, there is one thing I want to 
set your mind at rest about. Your father and | are completely 
agreed upon it. Our marriage is to make no difference to you. 
You must always look upon our home as yours.” 

Mrs. Cartwright beamed, conscious of having attained a 
very Pisgah of magnanimity. Did she not naturally desire her 
pearl of price for herself? Yet Teresa, too, by virtue of her 
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long guardianship of the treasure, had claims: Mrs. Cartwright 
was prepared to meet them handsomely. 

“ Oh, thank you,” Teresa said, lamely, and Mrs. Cartwright, 
ieparting in a pleasing odour of generosity, adjudged her over- 
come with relief and proper gratitude. 

But Teresa’s thought had been simply of wonder—‘‘ So 
none of them have guessed!”’ Well, it was not so wonderful, 
after all, she rallied herself; she must strive after a sense of 
proportion. Eyes ecstatically watching the progress of a royal 
courtship, so to speak, could not at the same time be on the look- 
out for lesser romances; she and Oliver had that additional 
reason for gratitude. 

That night the demons of temptation slept the sleep of 
victory. On the morrow Oliver would speak ; she knew that. 
He had only been waiting for Mrs. Cartwright to claim the keys 
of office. Well, it was done ; Teresa wrapped herself in the rosy 
mantle her youth had never known, and whose name is “ To- 
morrow!’’ Yet it was the morrow that, in its very sweetness, 
stretched her upon the rack of a conscience such as she had 
never known—a conscience newly born of the love that 
was not her own, but Oliver's. 

Her father was settled for his afternoon nap ; in the garden 
love waited for her ; she went to meet it. It was her hour, and 
nothing should come between her and her happiness. Oliver 
was standing before his easel, in the corner of the garden where 
he had worked so long. But he was not painting. 

“It is finished ? ”’ Teresa asked. ‘“‘ I may look ? ” 

He turned his easel slowly.“ Yes ; look.”’ 

What Teresa saw was blurred for a moment to a mist of 
grey and violet. ‘‘ So it—wasn’t the garden,” was all she found 
to say. 

‘“ Not your garden,” he corrected ; “ mine.” 

Her lips quivered, but she did not give him her eyes ; they 
were for his work. 

“ Dear,”” he explained, half whimsically, “ I found I couldn't 
write you a love-letter. I’ve tried to paint it. Will it do ?”’ 

She could not speak. That was what it was—this portrait 
of herself: a love-letter. Herself, Teresa Burlingame, and yet 
a self transfigured, etherealised, scarcely recognisable in love's 
setting of tender, diaphanous beauty. Yes, beauly—somehow 
shining through and above a portrait of a little, slender, rather 
worn we-nan with a bunch of violets in her grey gown. 

“Oh! Oh!” Teresa gave herself to a moment’s abandon- 
ment of despair. She knew now what lay irrevocably before 
her. This was how he saw her—fragile yet brave, burdened 
but strong; and this was what she must be—because he saw 
her SO. 

“What is it, Tessa? ”’ 
shelter. “‘ Love! Love!” 

Her eyelids fluttered wearily ; his words were like a soft, cool 
drift of petals on them. Then she slipped from his hold, fighting 
this new narcotic of the soul, and her glance rested on what he 
held for her. It was late spring, but not so late that he had 
failed to find a bunch of violets for the grey gown. 

She shook her head. ‘ I—daren’t, Oliver. They sap all 
my strength with their sweetness. Oh, I thought I could doit! 
All these months I have meant to do it, even if the price I had 
to pay was another woman's happiness. But I can’t ; you've 
shown me. I've got to tell her.” 

He groped for a moment amid conflicting possibilities ; 
then he gave it up. 

Quite incidentally,” he observed, “ I haven't the least idea 
what you're talking about.’’ His eyes invited her to laughter. 
Was it not spring ?—their spring ? 

“ Mrs. Cartwright,” Teresa explained, desperately. (Ah, 
how could he laugh ?) “ She’s coming at three with a book 
father lent her, and I’ve got to tell her.” 

“ Tell her what ? ”’ 

“ Everything.” Teresa’s gesture was hopeless in_ its 
comprehensiveness. ‘‘ You see—she doesn’t know. She has 
never seen father except at his best ; she doesn’t understand 
about the other times. No one can tell her—no one knows 
except me, and I’ve got to do it.” 

He was thoughtful. “ You think that, if she knew, she 
wouldn’t want a 

Teresa’s wondering look was eloquent. ‘‘ Don’t you ?”’ 
she asked, simply. 

He was silent. In the stillness the tinkle of a distant bell 
reached them. 

Oh, do you think ?”’ Teresa started. 

He roused himself from abstraction, and nodded. “ Yes 
it’s she.”’ 

(He could smile—at that !) 

‘Go then,” he urged. “ I'll wait.”’ 

__ Teresa shook her head. “ It’s good-bye,”’ she whispered. 
‘Don’t you understand ? ” 

_. But he was obdurate. “I'll wait,” he repeated; and 
Teresa went in, puzzled and wounded. He could smile! 


His arms gathered her to thei 
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Mrs. Cartwright greeted her with overwhelming motherliness. 

“ We sha’n’t disturb him, I hope ? ’’ she enquired, anxiously 
‘It is so important he should get his afternoon sleep. Such 
an active mind needs extra rest.” 

Teresa felt rebuked for not speaking in a whisper. 

‘“ No; we sha’n't disturb him,” she said, helplessly. 

“ T’ve brought him some teacakes I made this morning,” 
Mrs. Cartwright continued, with proprietary tenderness “‘ Is 
he particular about his food ? ”’ 

* Very.” 

The ominously unmitigated statement failed of its effect 
Mrs. Cartwright brightened. 

‘““ Somehow I guessed it,” she crooned, fondly. “ I always 
did lke a man to take some interest in his meals. There’s no 
satisfaction in catering for one that doesn’t. Now, the late 
Mr. Cartwright never seemed to care what | put before him. 
I must say it was disheartening.”’ 

“ Really ?”’ Teresa murmured, in the grip of reckless, 
untimely mirth. 

“ In fact, to tell you the truth,” Mrs. Cartwright amplified, 
confidentially, ““ he was not the man any woman could take a 
pride in.”’ 

“Oh!” So it was tragedy, not comedy? Teresa's 
remorseful thoughts groped tentatively among deadly sins. 

“Not but what he was a good man,” Mrs. Cartwright 
allowed, handsomely, “and a kind man. And _there’s no 
denying he made his way in business. But a woman wants 
more than that, my dear; she wants a man she can look up 
to, like your dear father. Why, as to poetry or writing o1 
anything of that sort, you might as well have asked me for ap 
opinion as Mr. Cartwright.” 

Teresa made an effort. “‘ But I daresay he had a good 
temper ? ”’ she suggested, hesitatingly. 

“ Dear me, yes. Why shouldn't he have?” 

“Oh, no reason. Only—only I’m afraid father hasn't.” 

“My dear Teresa!’ Mrs. Cartwright looked shocked 
‘As if I should expect it!" She leaned forward suddenly 
“ Does he ever throw things?” she asked, with interest. 

Te esa started. “Oh, no! I never said—I never 
meant re 

“Why, as if I should mind!” Mrs. Cartwright regarded 
her with indulgent amusement. “ | may not know much, but 
I’ve heard of the one that threw the joint out of the window 
and the other that dashed the coffee in his wife's face ' 

“ Oh!” stammered an enlightened Teresa. “ People like 
Carlyle, you mean ? ” 

“ Very likely,” agreed Mrs. Cartwright. “1 never could 
remember their names.” 

Teresa laughed softly. Something that had been solid ice 
was cracking all round her. She had to step on it-—hard--to 
make quite sure. 

‘“ But father is very irritable,” she said, rapidly. “ Some 
days you can’t please him, however hard you try. And he's 
‘xacting, too. He never likes to be left alone, except when he’s 
asleep. And there are really a lot of things to do for him 
more than you'd think. I-—-I wondered whether you quite 
realised ¥ 

Mrs. Cartwright shook a plump, playful finger at her. 
“ Now I see your little game!” she announced. “ Really, | 
shouldn’t have thought it of you, Teresa. So you're trying to 
frighten me, are you, and keep him to yourself ? ”’ 

“No! No!” 

“Yes, but you are,” Mrs. Cartwright insisted, firmly, 
though kindly. “ Mind, I don’t blame you ; I should probably 
do the same in your place. Only you mustn't expect to succeed, 
I hope I know what is due to your dear father. It’s the men’s 
business, my dear, to be clever and learned, and the women’s 
to see that they get their meals regularly ; and it’s when the 
man can’t or won't do his part that a woman feels she’s made 
a mistake. I’ve had experience, and I know. A little short 
temper and so on is a small price to pay, | consider, for the 
honour of being the wife of such a man as your father.’’ She 
paused for breath, her round, pleasant face aglow with the 
ardour of an exalted mission. 

Teresa stood up. The ice had melted to the blue waters 
of spring ; they were calling her to follow where they led, and 
their way was through the garden. 

‘“‘ Will you give father tea ?”’ she said. “ I have to go out.” 

“ That’s a good girl!’ Mrs. Cartwright approved, heartily. 
She had accepted the suggestion as amende honorable for past 
perfidy, and once more Teresa laughed. Then she went out. 

“Well?” Oliver asked. “ Well?” 

Teresa’s eyes were still dazed with wonder. “ I’ve told 
her,” she said, tumultuously ; “at least, as—-as much as she 
let me. And she isn’t afraid; she loves it! Oliver, every- 
thing he is and does she will wear as a kind of personal decora- 
tion. She—she thinks, you see, that he’s a genius.” 

“Good!” 
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** Oh, Oliver ! 
gut it is good it’s simply admirable,” he insisted. 
“ Don’t you know there are quite a lot of people who are never 
at their best except when being thought geniuses ? 
a perfectly ideal time for everybody, including, of course, us.’ 
[hey laughed softly together it reminded Teresa that 
he had laughed before —alone 
You knew,” she said, suddenly. “ Oliver, you knew 
beforehand that she would take it like that.” 
“Well, | guessed she might.’’ He was deftly tucking the 
reyer ted violets into the grey gown 
Teresa drew them out and kissed them in a passion of 


I foresee 


tears. You know everything,” she whispered. ‘‘ How am I 
ever to get used to it That's what it is—the real thing—the 
thing you've got.”’ She nodded towards the easel. “ It’s 


not paint, or words, or anything like that it’s knowing.” 

Chere passed between them a swift thrill of understanding ; 
then Oliver's eyes twinkled. “ Dear,” he expostulated, “ did 
vou take me for one of the people who must be called a genius 
or die \ll my ‘ knowing’ this time consisted of a proverb 
I guessed that one woman's poison might be another woman's 
meat Now do let's go in and explode our bomb on them, in 
case it gets damp or anything.” 

Chey began to collect his things. But as he laid his hand 
on the easel Teresa stopped him ; her eyes were on her portrait 

“ Oliver, it’s really for me?” 

He considered his work critically. ‘“‘ Tessa, 
do you know, I almost think it’s rot something the something 
one doesn't put there one’s self Has it, do you think ?” 


i y, 4S TH R O N 


“ Of course.” 


Broad and bare to the ski 
The great Down country lie 
(sreen im the lance of the sun 
Ire wit the clean ult ai 
Screaming the gulls rise from the fresh-turned mould 
Where the round bosom of the wind-swept wold 
Slope to the valley fan 
Where the pale stubble shines with golden gleam 
Phe Iver ploughshare cleaves its hard-won way 
Behind the patient team 
The slow black oxen toiling through the day 
I. were three women— and the horse —an ideal 


number in spite of the old proverb; because 


when one wished for solitude there were still 


two left, and the horse. The latter had to be reckoned 
with; as a rule she is well behaved and rather enters 
into the fun of her owners’ vagaries. Sut sometimes, 
woman-like, she likes a jaunt on her own account, and the 
form it took on Easter Saturday was as follows: We 
had toiled up a steep cart track, ancient and deep-rutted 

perhaps pre-historic and certainly not intended for a 
respectable dog-cart but then there was no dust, and no 
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She bent her head; she could not trust herself to speak 
Oh, it was wonderful !—a thing of beautiful suggestion and of 
sweet, subtle intimacies. And it was for her alone; not fo; 
exhibition catalogues and art critics and staring crowds, but 
for het 

Yet even as she crowned herself with the supreme triumph 
of his craft, love bade her hold her hand. The man was hers 
not the man’s art. 

“No need to nam: it,’’ Oliver was saying, with a smile 
“And for the frame [’d thought of a weird, Italian thing I’ve 
got at home. It has doors of rather fine carved work.” 

** Doors ? ”’ 

“ Yes; that lock over the picture, you know. I thought 
you might like that.” 

For a moment she wavered; how she would like that! 
Chen she was ashamed. What he could give so finely for love's 
sake, surely—-surely she could surrender as ungrudgingly ? 

She smiled up at him. “ You think I’d consent to steal 
your work like that ? ’ 

‘Steal ? ”’ 

“Yes. Ah, you know it as well as I! It’s Teresa Burlin 
game; it’s your wife; it’s my love-letter. But it’s not only 
mine; it’s all the world’s.’”” Her eyes were shining with a new 
glory. ‘Oliver! Oliver! I want it with all my heart and 
soul, and so her voice caught on a happy laugh—“ and so 
you re going to exhibit it, and it’s going to be called not ‘ Teresa 
3urlingame,’ and not ‘ Tessa,’ and not your wife, but just what 
all the world that can’t paint its own love-letters is waiting 
for-— The Woman with the Violets.’ ”’ 


SOUTH DOWNS: 


lireless, impassive still, 
From dawning dusk and chill 
To twilight grey 


Far off, the pearly sheep 
\long the upland steep 
Follow their shepherd from the wattled fold 
With tinkling bell-notes falling sweet and cold 
As a stream’s cadence, while a skylark sings 
High in the blue, with eager, outstretched wings, 
rill the strong passion of his joy be told 
ROSAMUND Marriotr Watson 


possibility of motors. Having reached the summit of the 
Downs, we “ out-spanned.” She had her feed of corn, and 
we lunched. Afterwards I tied the horse to the lunch- 
basket and, with this slight check upon her freedom, she 
roamed at will, feeding upon the sweet down’s grass. This 
arrangement was not particularly kind to the lunch-basket 
and, being remonstrated with, I tied the horse to a small 
tree and, betaking myself to an outlying spur of the hill, 
lay on my back and dreamed. The sky was of a dreamy 
blue, a kestrel with outstretched wings soared in _ mid- 
air. This beautiful form of flight, the perfection of “ rest 





E. L. Turner. 


ALONG THE 


UPLAND STEEP. 
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in motion,” engrossed my 
thoughts ; the hawk began to 
descend, and when I sat up was 
on a level with my eyes. It 
thus hovered for a time, and 
with head bent earthwards 
watched with keen eyes for 
the slightest stir in the grass, 
which betokens the where- 
abouts of some hapless mouse, 
for the kestrel hawk feeds 
almost entirely on mice, and 
is one of the agriculturist’s 
best friends. An ominous 
crunching of herbage made 
me look round. My horse 
was free—free on that twenty 
miles of undulating downland. 
[here was an end of dream- 
ing! I walked swiftly towards 
her; she caught my eye and 
quickened her pace. I ran 
round some bushes, thinking 
to cut off a corner and head 
her back to my friends; she 
guessed my purpose, and with 
a whinny of defiance kicked 
up her heels and galloped 
down the trackway at a 
breakneck speed, dashed 
through the tiny village built 
at its foot, and along the high 
road. My heart sank. I had 
visions of children maimed 
and lifeless, and ran athwart 
the hill. A group of men 
who had striven in vain to 
arrest her mad flight told me E. L. Turner. CORN-BUNTING. 
she must have been stopped, 


Copyright. 
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I tendered him _ half-a-crown, 
feeling rather like the Dodo 
in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
when he “ prayed her accept- 
ance of this beautiful silver 
thimble.” It was quietly 
refused with a smile, and 
“I’m only too glad to have 
rendered you any _ service.” 
I think I never felt so humble 
in my life before! Then, 
with a twinkle in his eye, my 
knight added, “I'll give you 
a leg up if you mean to ride 
back after your hot run down ; 
but having no bit or bridle, 
you had better walk.” 
Knowing my steed too well 
to attempt anything rash, I 
thanked my friend and turned 
again up the face of the hill, 
keeping a tight hold upon 
my erring but now meek 
beast, and shouting the 
Valkyrie cry with what breath 
remained in me till answering 
shouts revealed the where 
abouts of my companions. 
There was, however, no more 
peaceful lazing that afternoon, 
as this little taste of freedom 
had only whetted the horse’s 
appetite for more; so after 
a hasty cup of tea we 
harnessed her to the dog-cart 
and by devious ways drove 
back to our lodging - place, 
only too thankful that in her. 
mad flight she had _ turned 


as she had not yet passed the third bend in the road; so down the road instead of taking to the open hills Earlier 
I ran on more hopefully, and about half a mile further on in the day, on our way up the old trackway, we came upon 


found her tied to a telegraph-post with what remained of her 
halter, half of which she must have undone when she got free. 
A kind and merry-eyed cyclist was mounting guard, having 
somehow caught her in the narrow road. Somewhat doubtfully 


E. L. Turner. 


MALE 


WHEATEAR. Copyright 


ten magnificent hares, playing together in a ploughed field 
Their beautiful brown coats and striped ears seemed in perfect 
harmony with the newly-turned-up earth. They were “ mad 
FEMALE WHEATEAR. Copyright as March hares,” though it was April. They leapt and boxed 
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ran round in circles and went through curious evolutions, the 
key to which was not in our human grasp. Hares always look 
ridiculous when boxing, their blows seem so soft and inade- 
quate; yet as both opponents are equally matched, of course 
this is not really the case, and the etiquette of their duels is 
punctilious 
in the extreme 

SO many culls 
then the comba 
tants turn back 
to back, stamp 
with their hind 
levs, face round 
and proceed to 
fisticulls again 
till honour ts 
satistied It all 
scems purpose 
less, but is pro 
bably quite as 
sensible as 
human warfare 

modern wat 

fare, when men 
are stood up and 
mown down by 
SscCOTeS collected 
in batches 

friends and foes 
ilike mended, 
and the knock 

ing-down process EF. L. Turner 
repeated after a 

decent interval! These hares were still amusing themselves in 
this manner hours afterwards, when I led back my runaway 
horse ; but I fear their gambols had then lost all charm for me. 

Another day was spent quietly jolting along an eight-mile 
stretch of undulating turf as far as a well-known beacon hill, 
which gave us one of the finest views possible, over weald and 
downland, with a distant glimpse of the sea. It took all day 
to accomplish this journey there and back, because of the birds 
and dew-ponds. For who can pass a dew-pond, if he or she 
possesses a scrap of imagination, without wanting to sit by it 
and ponder over the romance of that far-away time when the 
men of the Early Stone Age watered their flocks and herds by 
these methods ; collecting water on the chalk hill tops where 
no water is, themselves depending on this never-failing supply 
when besieged in the earthen strongholds which remain to this 
day all along the downland? They are links which bind us, 
and our boasted civilisation and scientific methods of living, 
with man in his very beginning ; and the art of making them is 
not lost yet, for on Easter Sunday afternoon one of my com 
panions- whether weary of my society or not I cannot tell 
suddenly said, ‘‘ Do go and find us another dew-pond!” so I 
obediently set off up the hillside and, on attaining the very top, 
to my delight came upon a brand-new one. The cemented basin 
vleamed in the sunlight like white marble, the turf round its 
edge was dry and cracked as if only laid down the day before, 
and, better still, the pond was filled with water, sparkling and 
blue as the Mediterranean—a clear unsullied bath of dew fit 
for any nymph of the woods. We sat by it as long as a keen 
wind would allow, while shy things from the wild land came and 
drank, among them a little flock of eight yellow buntings, the 
gleaming gold of their heads and the deep blue of the wate 
making a colour impression on the mind that it will take a life 
time to obliterate. 

But an older dew-pond—the first I ever knew—in a hollow 
of the down possessed attractions which the new one lacked ; 
it was full of life; beautiful insects walked upon the water, 
gorgeous newts, resplendent in black and gold wedding garments 
and spiked armour, displayed their glories as they danced in an 
ecstasy of passion, as though desirous of making the most of 
their short-lived beauty. Which of us will ever forget that 
Sunday scarce four miles from a town, quaint and old as civilised 
man? For eight hours we saw no human being. There, in a 
hollow among the hills, even in this late spring, the gorse was 
ablaze with colour and a willow tree stood out from a dull back- 
ground of yet unbudding thorn hedge, just a miracle of ethereal 
beauty and delicate perfume. Wheatears were seeking their 
mates, vying with one another in song and dance. The grey 
and black plumage of the males harmonised exactly with the 
flints over which they were running, while in general coloration 
the more soberly attired females closely resemble the rabbit, 
whose disused burrows they utilise as nesting-places, for in the 
distance the broad white band across the wheatears’ rump 
might easily be mistaken for the “ scut ’’ of a rabbit. The name 
wheatear is derived from two Anglo-Saxon words, meaning 
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‘ white-rump,”’ and not, as many suppose, because the young ar 
plentiful at the time of wheat harvest. At one time the flesh 
of the young birds was considered a great delicacy, when, as 
G Ibert White quaintly remarks, they used to be served up at 
the tables “ of all those gentry who entertain with any degree 
of elegance.” A 
brilliant, but 
solitary, redstart 
flitted from bush 
to bush, making 
a splash of 
colour as he 
flew; newly- 
arrived white 
throats chatted 
garrulously ; a 
willow-wren 
practised his 
plaintive little 
love-song and a 
bullfinch piped. 
All around com 
buntings uttered 
their merry reel, 
and from the 
sheepfolds in 
another valley 
came the _ bleat 
ings of young 
lambs, while over 
our heads the 
skylarks sang 
Easter anthems 
of Love and Life Eternal. A pair of carrion crows suggested more 
sinister things ; but who, on a day like this, could think of pain 
and death? A broken arrow-head and flint scraper spoke 
eloquently of that earlier race of men cradled among these hills, 
whose tombs were all around us. They remain, these hills with 
their great maternal curves, so suggestive of “‘ Mother Earth ’’- 

scarce changed in spite of the ages during which Briton and 
Kkoman, Saxon and Dane, Norman and English have lived and 
loved, fought and hated, hunted game or tended sheep ; and will 
remain unchanged if we value our birthright, till Time itself 
EK. 1. TURNER. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BOG GARDENS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

HERE must be many places in the United Kingdom, 

and more especially in Scotland and Ireland, wher 

natural bogland either approaches the garden o1 

may easily be included within its boundaries. Such 
conditions offer an opportunity for making a_ bog 

garden of the best kind; for though it is good to see marsh 
plants got together and well placed in a smaller space, yet the 
larger area enables the ground to be treated in a more reason 
able manner. It is necessarily a kind of wild gardening, for 
though one may grow Water-lilies and some other beautiful 
aquatic and paludinous plants in tanks and channels that 
are severely architectural, vet it is impossible to think of a formal 
parterre of bog plants. The thought of such plants carries 
the mind away to stretches of heathy waste and wild places 
far away from houses and cultivation ; therefore the bog garden, 
if some of its own natural expression is to be retained, should 
be in a place apart from any horticulture of the tamer kind. 
It is best of all when it can be in some good stretch of rough, 
wet peatland, cut off from all gardening where the design 
is of rectangular form, although planting of a sympatheti 
character may well approach it. One likes to think of the outer 
regions of the garden bordering on the peaty waste set with 
well-planned groups of Rhododendrons, carefully arranged 
for colour, and then something that will be a suitable inte! 
mediary between these large shrubs and the smaller plants 
that are to follow—but not yet, for we have first to considet 
the giant Gunneras, true bog or bog-edge plants, and the 
Heracleums. The aspect of many a bog garden, even of fairly 
large size, is rendered ineffectual by the injudicious placing 
of these gigantic plants. It would be well, after the Rhodo- 
dendrons, to have some of the Bamboos in large groups, and then 
a place, not small, but again more or less enclosed with Bamboos, 
for the Gunneras, keeping the path some distance away from 
them. The Heracleums would associate with the Gunneras, 
prominence being given to the fine H. mantegazzianum, a notable 
improvement in all ways on the older H. giganteum. This 
grand plant is not only larger in all its parts, but, in spite of its 
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size, has an appearance of greater refinement and beauty 
This effect is chiefly given by the more handsome toothing of the 
leaves ; but it seems to possess other qualities that can scarcely 
be separately discerned, but that give it the mien of a specially 
proud and sumptuous plant. It is a native of Abkhasia, a 
small Russian province on the Black Sea at the foot of the 
Caucasus. 

A further grouping of Bamboos might screen these great 
plants from the outer bog garden, and then would come a plant- 
ing of the true bog shrubs and their allies—Kalmia, Myrica, 
Comptonia, Ledum, Erica, Vaccinium, and some of that large 
family ol small shrubs broadly classed under the name Andro- 
meda. Some of these, with Skimmia and the dwarf Rhodo- 
dendrons, will be better on slightly raised mounds, for, though 
they like cool earth, they are not actually bog plants. Gaul- 
theria enjoys the same conditions with the addition of shade or 
half shade ; in fact, if the bog garden is shaded on one side by 
wooded, rising ground, it will be all the better for such plants as 
Galax, Shortia, the Gaultherias, Smilacina racemosa, Primula 
japonica and P. sikkimensis. The white form of P. japonica 
should be grown ; it luxuriates in black, peaty ground, so wet 
and soft as to be almost mud. There is often a misapprehension 
or want of discrimination about a plant’s enjoyment of shade and 
damp. Kalmias are known to like damp, but are often planted 
in the shade, the idea being to secure some kind of coolness ; but 
though they like damp peat at the root, they like full sun over- 
head. Some of the noblest bog plants are our native Ferns, the 
eraceful Lady Fern and the Dilated Shield Fern being without 
doubt the handsomest. They both enjoy shade, while the Royal 
Fern likes a sunny place in wet peat. Struthiopteris, not a 
native, but European, is a fine bog Fern, growing to a height of 
six feet: and the American 
Onoclea sensibilis should also 
have a place. As in all other 
good gardening, it is best to 
see one good picture at a time 
rather than a confused mixture 
of the material for five or six 
pictures. Thus, on a cool, 
peaty bank in shade we may 
have Galax and_ Shortia, 
backed by one of the Andro- 
medas, say, a straggling group 
of a dozen Shortia, with some 
fifty Galax spreading behind 
and beyond, and at the back 
six Andromeda, or, more pro- 
perly, Leucothoé— either L. 
Catesbai, L. acuminata or 
L. axillaris. This, or some 
such grouping, would occupy 
a length of from three to four 
yards. Then the whole bank 
might have a carpeting of 
Gaultheria procumbens or ol 
Arctostaphylos, with the tall 
Smilacina racemosa just behind, 
its thick-plumed white panicles 
on arching growths, much 
like Solomon’s Seal; these, as 
autumn advances, becoming 
clusters of curiously speckled 
berries, whose weight bends 
the stem over and makes it 
sway heavily when moved 
by the wind. Such a cool 
bank in shade would be still 
further planted with the tiny 
Linnea, with Pyrola and with 
Trientalis, and, where the 
bank comes clear of the shade, 
with Dryas octopetala. 

It is well, as a general 
rule, in planting wild places 
that are in connection with 
gardens to keep the exotics nearest to the home end, and to 
leave the native plants for the further part of the wild. 
Thus, after leaving the Bamboos and proceeding through 
the open bog, there would first be a bold planting of 
the Japanese Iris levigata with the large-leaved Saxifraga 
peltata and the handsome Rodgersia, whose leaves turn such a 
fine colour in the late summer. This would be quite enough of 
plant interest for some yards of ground. Then would come the 
Irises of the sibirica class with their larger forms, and the tall 
yellow and white Jris ochroleuca, and, in a place by itself in black, 
peaty mud, the glorious Cypripedium spectabile. A group of 
Andromeda floribunda on a mound of peaty earth, just raised 
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above the bog level, would fittingly frame the ¢ ypripedium, 
and a continuation of the same mound, extending for some 
fifteen or twenty feet, and kept nearly parallel with the path, 
at a distance of five or six feet from it, would give space between 
for the lesser plants of a few inches high, such as the curious 
Sarracenias. The long mound might well lead to one of larger 
size for a good group of Kalmias, their roots just raised above 
the swamp and their heads in full sun. At the foot of these 
would be groups of the pale pink Spir@a venusta and of the 
double Meadow-sweet, the double form of our native Spirea 
Ulmaria. After this, in the flat, open bog, there would be a 
number of plants, all native, and among them some of the best 
for the wild bog garden. The Water Forget-me-not should have 
a region nearly to itself, its only companions being the yellow 
Mimulus and Lady Fern. After that, though before it in time 
of blooming, would come Marsh Marigold. There are double 
forms of this, but for fine distinct effect none of them can approach 
the type plant. With this, and flowering at the same time, 
should be the double form of the common Lady’s-smock (Carda- 
mine pratensis). This pretty plant increases quickly by the 
curious process of dropping leaflets. Once established it will 
reproduce itself freely. 

To all this bog-planting and to what is to follow there will 
be a general groundwork of wild Heaths, the Bell Heathe 
(Erica tetralix) predominating. The bog will have it in abund 
ance to begin with, and in arranging for other planting it would 
be well to disturb it as little as possible. Its white variety should 
be planted, also, in drier places, the Cornish Heath and, above 
all and in quantity, the white variety of the Irish Heath (Men 
ztesia polifolia). Out in the more open bog there will be 
Sphagnum in patches and even in pools, and in these there will 
be Sundew, Cotton-grass, Par- 
nassia and bog Asphodel, while 
on the rather drier ground neat 
the path there will be the 
Marsh Rattle (Pedicularis). The 
native plants are not yet at an 
end, for there is the yellow Flag 
Iris and Orchis latifolia and 
the fine blue-flowered Meadow 
Crane’s-bill, and plentiful 
patches of the Branched Bur 
reed (Sparganium), and in 
patches of heathy turf Gentiana 
pneumonanthe, one of the best 
of its lovely family. 
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IT is surprising what a number 


baceous plants there are that only 
find a home in comparatively few 
gardens in this country It is true 
that many of them are not capable of 
creating the glorious effects that are 
obtained by massing such austere 
plants as the modern Delphiniums, 
but their beauty, though quieter, is 
present for all who are interested to see 
In this category must come the Foam 
lower, as Tiarella cordifolia is popu 
larly known rhe plant itself is 
quite dwarf, only attaining a height of 
a few inches, and when planted in a 
rather cool position has a tendency to 
spread slowly in the soil Its cluster 
of roughly heart-shaped leaves are in 
themselves beautiful, inasmuch as the 
green colour is usually spotted with 


small specks of dull crimson From 


mid-April until well into the summer 
the plant throws up its slender flower 
stems, sometimes nine inches and at 
others nearly twice as much in height 
The small, creamy white diadem 
shaped flowers are borne in profusion 
on the upper portion of the stem, form 
ing, as it were, a sort of plume, and it 
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name Tiarella is derived In addition 


s from their shape that the generic 


to the ordinary white-flowered plant there is now a rose-coloured variety named 
rosea It has the same habit as its prototype, the only difference being in th: 
older once, 


colour of the blossoms Although an attractive plant, I prefer the 


which appears to possess a better constitution than the newcomer 


AN ANNUAL FLOWER FOR CUTTING 

Among the many hardy annuals that are suitable for cutting for indoor 
decoration, I do not know of one that possesses more charm or that is more 
generally useful than Gypsophila elegans As evidence of its utility it may 
be mentioned that large quantities of it are grown annually in France and sent 
to Covent Garden during the spring months, before the home supplies are ready 
Thais Gypsophila is by no means a difficult plant to grow ; indeed, it will thrive 
in almost any moderately good garden soil, but the situation must be an open one, 
otherwise the shoots will become attenuated and useless H 
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Strong as time and as faith sublime—clothed round with shadows 
of hopes and fears 

Nights 
prayers and tears 

Stands the shrine that has seen decline eight hundred waxing and 


and morrows and joys and sorrows, alive with passion of 


waning ycars 

Aisle and nave that the whelming wave of time has whelmed not 
or touched or neared 

Arch and vault without stain or fault, by hands of craftsmen we 
know not reared, 

rime beheld them and time was quelled 


and change passed by 


them as one that feared 
MID the gigantic mass of masonry heaped up during 
some four hundred years at Loches, the building 
which most interests the modern architect is the 
Collegiate Church with its astounding pyramids of 
stone, its strangely-carven entrance, its unique posi 
tion not merely in the material site of its foundations, but in 
the history of architecture. Yet it is the buildings on each 
side of this church, around it, and beneath the shadow of its 
ancient walls, which are most eagerly visited by the French 


or foreign traveller; the vast square donjon keep of that 
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mighty man of war, Fulk Nerra; or the prisons where 
languished the traitor-bishops and that brilliant, ill-starred 
Ludovico Sforza, husband of Beatrice d’Este; or the double 
facade of dwelling-rooms which shows the feudal fortress at 
one end and the Renaissance palace at the other, just as the 
changing styles may be observed upon the outside walls and the 
inner courtyard of Josselin in Brittany. 

In much the same way the tourist, anxious for correct 
impressions of forgotten history, goes to his Loches in order to 
wonder over the cruelties of Louis XI. or the piety of Anne of 
Brittany, and perchance to add to these some vague remembrance 
of Francois I. and Diane de Poitiers. But to me the real interest 
of the place has always centred in that beautiful little tomb 
which commemorates the virtues and tenderly recalls the name 
of Agnes Sorel. I shall not here enlarge upon the architectural 
peculiarities of St. Ours; but I cannot refrain from choosing 
the King’s favourite as the main theme of these pages, and for 
much the same reason as your specialised architect would have 


selected the Collegiate Church. Very little is known about 
either, and each may be said to be without a parallel. Agnes 


was the daughter of the Attorney to the Count of Clermont, 
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but her mother, Catherine de Maignelais, was of noble 
blood, and she was born in 1409, at Fromenteau, near Loches, 
beneath the soft sky of Touraine. She inherited the best of its 
attractions, and preserved them even in the business-like and 
intriguing atmosphere of Lorraine, whither she was sent as one 
of the youngest maids-of-honour in the Court of Isabelle de 
Lorraine, wife of the good King René of Anjou, Provence and 
sicily ; and we know that in 1444 this Princess paid her only 
twenty pounds a year. It was to seek the clemency of Charles VII. 
in favour of her imprisoned husband that Isabelle de 
Lorraine (and her young ladies) is said to have journeyed to 
the Court of France, where Yolande d’Anjou, mother-in-law 
of the King, was her own mother-in-law as well. Negotiations 
were wonderfully assisted, it is said, by the attachment which 
had rapidly declared itself between Charles VII. and the pretty 
maid-of-honour and it is fairly clear that neither Yolande 
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nor Isabelle was opposed to using the fair Agnes as their mouth- 
piece. She was the second maiden to come out of Lorraine 
and influence the destinies of France. The first, the soldier- 
saint of Domrémy, was burnt upon French soil ; but her work 
lived after her; and there is no need to doubt that Agnes Sorel 
may have helped to finish that conquest of the English which 
Joan of Arc began. Upon a cul de lampe close to her tower 
at Loches is the carving of a desperate soldier, thrusting through, 
with his last effort, the invading English leopard. At any rate, 
this may be one reason why, in the long line of Royal mistresses 
which contains such famous names as Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, the Montespan, the Pompadour, not one has enjoyed 
such lasting popularity, or has suffered so little from abuse and 
prejudice, as Agnes 

The general verdict is reflected in many an author, though 
the least authentic testimonies are probably the best known 
nowadays: the lazily-appreciative quatrain of Francois LI. 
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and the legendary call to heroism chronicled by Brantéme, 
who was born more than a century after the lady whose sayings 
he professes to recount in the sentimental romanticisms echoed 
by Béranger’s lines. But her acquaintance with the French 
King certainly began before Isabelle de Lorraine’s visit, which 
was actually made in 1444, and not about thirteen years earlier, 
as Michelet suggested; for the first daughter of Agnes and 
Charles VII. (mentioned in manuscripts of both that King 
and Louis XI.) was born in 1434, when she would be about 
twenty-five, and her second two years later. All that is certain 
is that Agnes was a member of the household of Isabelle de 
Lorraine ten years after she bore her first child, though it cannot 
have been much later that she was known at the French Court, 
and accepted throughout France, as the mistress of the King, 
the first ‘‘ Maitresse en titre ’’ in French history. Some contem 
porary chroniclers did not hesitate to express their feelings on 
the subject. “‘ King Charles,” 
writes the Burgundian, 
Jaques Du Clerq, a far from 
unprejudiced — witness 
“changed his habits com 
pletely after peace had been 
made with Burgundy, and 
instead of saying his prayers 
as before, took a _ young 
woman called ‘La_ Belle 
Agnes’ who lived in greatet 
splendour than the Queen 
herself, and was one of the 
loveliest women in France.” 
When Charles gave hei 
the happily-named estate of 
Beaulté, on the Marne near 
Vincennes, Monstrelet at once 
remarked on the appropriate- 
ness of giving so beautiful a 
lady that particular property, 
for she now became ‘“‘ Dame 
de Beauté” in both senses. 
Other princely gifts soon 
followed, such as the manors 
and lands at Roquecesiére, 
Issoudun, Vernon-sur-Seine, 
and Anneville, near Jumiéges, 
together with an = annual 
pension of three thousand 
pounds, which is recorded in 
the archives of the Chambre 
des Comptes. Even the sour 
and sinister Dauphin (afte: 
wards Louis XI.) had brought 
to her the tapestry he 
plundered from the Comte 
d’Armagnac at I'Isle-Jour- 
dain in 1442. It was not 
likely or natural, however, 
that so extraordinary a posi- 
tion should for long remain 
unchallenged, especially as 
one of the few sincere senti- 
ments of Louis’s youth seems 
to have been his affection fo1 
his mother, Marie d’Anjou, 
the publicly-slighted Queen. 
Nicole Gilles, in his 
“Chronicles” for 1445, 
records the curious fact that 
the Privy Council recom- 
mended Her Majesty to 
dissimulate her legitimate 
objection to an attachment which they considered for the general 
benefit of the realm. The Queen’s resentment was not lessened by 
the open sympathy of her close friend, the Duchess of Burgundy, 
who came to visit her; but Olivier de la Marche (anothe! 
Burgundian writer) in describing the beauty and power of the 
favourite, is constrained to add: ‘‘ She was one of the loveliest 
women I ever saw, and she brought to the King’s notice various 
young men-at-arms and other friends by whom the King was 
well served later on.” If you take this testimony with the 
significant advice given the Queen by the Privy Council, I think 
it must be admitted that Charles VII., who was always known 
as ‘“‘ the best-served King France ever had,’’ must have owed 
not a little of the capable loyalty about him to the counsels 
and often to the direct intervention of Agnes Sorel. I may be 
able to suggest something of what he actually accomplished 
later on; but it is sufficient here to note that Jacques Coeur, 
whose whole-hearted support was given to Jeanne d’Arc, is not 
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likely to have been the close friend he was with Agnes if there 
had not been sound patriotic reasons to favour his support, as 
well as that prudence in personal politics which is one of the 
characteristics of his chequered and extraordinary career. 

We may, perhaps, pass over the insinuations of Thomas 
Basin (that both the King and Agnes were in turn “ unfaithful ”’ 


plate and jewellery all better than Her Majesty enjoyed.” He 
goes on to elaborate the splendour of her dresses, and the pride 
with which she showed the beauty of her neck and shoulders , 
and it is an interesting coincidence that the only contemporary 
painting which can be considered an authentic portrait is careful 


to undrape that matchless figure. The best technical opinion 
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to each other) as the desire of an exiled bishop to point an attributes this work to Jean Fouquet of Tours, who painted it 
obvious moral by exaggerating an undoubted laxity. But for the church of Mélun to the order of Etienne Chevalie1 
there is nothing in George Chastelain’s sentences which we can King’s Councillor, for whom he also finished a beautiful “ Book 


consider inappropriate to the actual position of affairs. ‘‘ Her of Hours ”’ 
apartments in the Royal palace,”’ he writes, “ were finer than 
those of the Queen, with bed-furniture, tapestry, linen, 


containing the portrait of Charles VII. After 
remaining undisturbed in its original position for several centuries 
this picture eventually reached the museum in Antwerp, and 
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or that a woman universally appreciated 
in one country can fail to rouse any 
enthusiasm in another. Speaking ol 
civilised countries, and of those civilisa 
tions which have left some artistic record, 
| can never admit that either position 
represents the truth. The influences of 
climate or surrounding conditions are so 
extremely slow and subtle in their effect 
that we should have to penetrate’ the 
mists ol prehistoric development to 
recognise them even by the uncertain pro 
cesses of prejudiced comparison. There 
were beauties in ancient Egypt who would 
have had London at their feet to-day. 
There was a lovelinessin Pheidian Hellas 
which modern hearts can worship just as 
fervently. But it is, undoubtedly, the 
fact that nearly a thousand years of 
Kuropean history have left scarce one 
convincing memory ol! a pretty woman. 
[The mere mention of those centuries of 
unrecorded grace is. the best refutation 
of the idea that none existed to record. 
There must have been some reason why 
no artist (or scarcely any) had _ skill 
sufficient to record it. We seem to get 
nearer to the type we recognise in carving 
than in painting ; tor at a time when water- 
colour had reached its height in the 
illumination of manuscripts, which reveal 
hardly anything we can now admit 
as beautiful in a woman’s face, we find 
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has been repro 
duced in Grésy’s 
book on Notre 
Dame de Mélun 
and in ‘“ Moyen 
Age et Renais 
sance’’ from a 
copy lent by 
M. Vallet de 
Viriville. The 
original was at 
one time in the 
possession ol 
M Brentano of 
Frankfort. 

Such details 
may here be con 
sidered out of 
place ; but to me 
it is invariably 
ol interest to 
try and trace 
something of the 
authentic fea 
tures olf any 
woman ftamous 
for her beauty 
long ago. It is 
a pursuit almost 
as Vain as it Is 
fascinating, but 
| have never 
been cured of 
it by the thread- 
bare argument 
that different 
centuries have 
admired different 
types of beauty, 
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on the stones of the great cathedrals the carved faces ot 
women as lovely as any in the world, and far more 
instinct with mortal passion than the impassive divinities of 
the Greek, who only lets the seductiveness of his feminine 
humanity appear in the statuettes of Tanagra. Even when the 
Van Eycks made the next great step in art, they painted in oils 
a type which the illuminated missal seems to have consecrated 
as the only one respectable for portrait-painters, who were 
apparently bound by conventions of religious origin for far 
longer than has sometimes been realised. But Beauty, which 
has no boundaries of time or space, soon came into her kingdom. 
She triumphed over those accidental foibles of the female heart, 
the vacillating fashion of a dress; over the eccentricities of 
barbers : over the pruderies of celibate ecclesiastics. The artist’s 
eye at last could see, at last could render what it saw, and dared 
to limn the loveliness of structure, the tender charms of lip and 
eye, the melting kindliness of expression and of character. In 
how few of the many contemporary representations (if in any !) 
do we realise the fatal beauty that was the undoubted gift of 
Mary Queen of Scots? Yet she lived and loved more than a 
hundred years after Agnes Sorel was in her grave ; and of Agnes 
we know only Jean Fouquet’s picture and the monument at 
Loches. The latter may be dismissed at once ; for hardly any 
of the original marble (if it was marble) now remains, and the 
stucco which replaced it is neither masterly in handiwork nor 
convincing in treatment ; for it is meant to represent, as the 
inscription near it hints, one who was not only sweet as the dove, 
and snowy as the swan, but also “plus vermeille que la 
flamme,’’ one whose face had “the springing beauty of the 
flowers in May.” So I have not reproduced here a figure 
which would only leave a wrong impression. This statue at 
Loches, untouched by the Huguenots of the sixteenth century, 
did not escape the insensate spoliations of the Revolution. The 
canons of the Collegiate had so far suffered an ungrateful pietism 
to overcome their charitable instincts as to request the removal 
of her tomb soon after her death. But Louis XI., with a grim 
irony characteristic of the man, advised them that the benefit 
of her gifts would in that case be removed as well. In 1777, 
however, Louis XVI. made no such conditions in granting the 
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reiterated prayers of their successors, and on March 5th the 
tomb was moved to the small room where it may now be seen. 
Her ashes were eventually allowed to rest in a bronze urn 
ind left under the guardianship of the Sous-Préfet, 
official residence is still in’ the 


whose 
Chateau of 
save for that touch of sincerity in the bared bosom, Jean 
Fouquet’s portrait tells us just as little of the ‘““ Dame de Beauté,” 
who in 1444 gave the church of Loches a gold cross, a silver-gilt 
statue of Marv Magdalen, made as a shrine for relics, the great 
tapestry representing Susanna and the Elders, and several rich 
endowments. We must turn to other indications. 

The marble statue of Agnes in the Abbey of Jumiéges, 
which she remembered so generously in her will, represented 
her praying, with a heart in her hands, which she offered to the 
Virgin Queen Th epitaph though silent as to het physical 
beauty, recorded her “ pitiful loving kindness to all men and 
especially to the poor and to the churches.” But the monument 
was destroyed in the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 
[wo inscriptions in her honour, in the same church, have been 
preserved in contemporary records. 
cate contrasts of pink and 


One emphasises the deli 
‘swan-white ’’ in het complexion 
with a fervour which I refuse to attribute wholly to the con 


ventional praise of a great lady. The other again draws vivid 
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attention to her unforgettable attractions. Ot these, all that is 
known now with absolute certainty is that more than three 
hundred years after her death her teeth were all still perfect, 
and that her height cannot have been more than five feet five 
inches. Her light brown hair was dressed much after the 
manner fashionable in France in 1780, with heavy curls on 
each side of the face, and a triple braid which hung over the 
nape of the neck, but was turned and fastened at the end upon 
the top ol the head. 

In all the eighteen years during which she enjoyed the 
uninterrupted favour of the King, the fashion of woman’s 
dress in France was changing more and more. The outcries 
occasionally heard during that period (and echoed in the sump- 
tuary laws) against the “ outrageous independence and luxury ”’ 
of the ladies are somewhat difficult to understand to-day ; for 
we know that the most intimate garments of princesses were 
sometimes of rough serge or woollen material, and lace had not 
produced any of its seductive provocations at all. So society 
ran itself hopelessly into debt on bills for cloth of gold and silver, 
for silks and figured damask, for jewellery and gems. Jacques 
Cceur made his due profit out of all, being a man of sound business 
ability when he stayed at home; and it was no doubt to his 
help and his far-flung merchant traffic with the East that the 
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fair Agnes owed a distinction 
which will for ever assure 
her place in the distracting 
chronicles of feminine apparel ; 
for she seems to have been the 
first lady who habitually wore 
cut diamonds instead of the 
rough, unpolished native gems 
which hitherto had orna- 
mented the crowns ol 
Sovereigns and the dresses of 
their Queens. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more 
fatal blow to the supremacy 
of every other well-dressed 
woman at the Court of 
France. Luckily, they none 
of them left memoirs ; other- 
wise I might have a very 
different tale to give you 
from that which the paucity 
of documents still permits 
me to construct for Agnes. 
| confess that I should like 
to hear more expert criticism 
of this difficult point; but 
the art of diamond-cutting 
seems to have originated in 
the Kast, and if indeed the 
favourite of Charies VII. was 
the first Frenchwoman_ to 
dazzle rivals with it, she 
must have got her jeweis 
from Jacques Cceur, whom 
she named as the executoi 
of her will. Alas! none of 
them can now be. traced. 
fhe King himself evidently 
iealised their worth, and she 
was scarcely buried when he 
wrote to Jacques Coeur for 
them, and pledged him the 
revenues of Languedoc to 
buy them. 

The Journal of the 
Bourgeois de Paris relates 
that Agnes made her entry 
into Paris in 1448 “ with all 
the state of a Duchess,” as 
we can well understand ; and 
the writer permits himself 
free comment on the unfortu- 


nate position of the Queen, Copyright. DETAILS IN 
“who then found it her 

best policy to suffer in silence.” But chroniclers more near 
the throne preserved a prudent reserve. Neither Matthieu 
de Coucy nor Martial d’Auvergne says a_ word about 


her. Their wisdom is all the more clearly shown by the 
unnecessary garrulousness of the “ Réligieux de Saint Denis,”’ 
the Court historian. Flying in the face alike of facts and of 
popular knowledge, this excellent but misguided man conducts 
(in his well-meaning pages) a kind of cross-examination of the 
courtiers round the King, who shook their heads with admirable 
unanimity and most satisfactorily refused to produce any 
immoral evidence at all. But our ‘“ Réligieux’”’ is bound to 
admit that the lady “ publicly enjoyed all kinds of worldly 
pleasure and delight, and wore the most exquisite dresses and 
furs, with necklaces of gold and jewels, as was natural to that 
youth and beauty which so charmed the King in one who was 
everywhere held to be the loveliest woman of her time.”’ 

That loveliness has still escaped us, though so many writers 
have proclaimed’ its powers. Its charms seem as elusive as 
those of the fair Yseult in that “‘ Romance of Tristan” which 
Luce de Gast had written so long before Agnes or her Royal 
lover had been born. But in what we can still trace of her, 
I seem to see some fair reflection of that legendary lady “‘ whose 
hair shone like beaten gold, and her forehead was whiter than 
the lily. The curve of her eyebrows was like the bow in heaven 
after rain, and they were separated by a Milky Way that was of 
a breadth justly proportioned to them. Her eyes shone like 
twin stars, more brightly than the emerald. In her face there was 
the beauty of the dawning day that shows both red and white, 
each in its several glory. Her lips were somewhat swelling and 
ripe with generous colour; her teeth between them showed 


as pure as pearls in level ordinance; and the sweet breath 
of her was more fragrant than spices or the garden's rose. Her 


chin was firm and polished as marble. Her neck and bosom 
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ANNE OF BRITTANY. 
were as white as milk, her shoulders straight, her arms long and 
slender with delicate hands, soft skin, and beautiful fnger- 
nails. Her waist was of so slight a build that you might clasp 
it in two hands; and of the rest of her it is more fitting that 
the heart should feel than that the tongue should speak. Peete 
One other trace of her is left, in the five letters (four of which 
are entirely in her own hand) first published in 1886 by Pierre 
Clément, who gathered together most of the facts on which this 
essay has been based. One of these was written to Pierre de 
3réz¢é, Seigneur de Varenne, Seneschal of Normandy a. title 
which seems to have become almost hereditary in his family. 
rhis Pierre was imprisoned by Louis XI., almost as soon as the 
sinister son of Charles VII. had reached the throne ; and though 
some think that his freedom was bought by the help he gave 
the turbulent Margaret of Anjou at the siege of Alnwick, others 
say that he owed it to the marriage of his son Jacques with 
one of Agnes Sorel’s daughters. Jac ques found himself obliged 
to stab his wife to death for flagrant infidelity, and it was then 
son Louis (another Grand Seneschal of Normandy) who married 
Diane de Poitiers. The story thus begun in the letter of Agnes 
from Amboise ends in the dungeons far beneath her monument 
at Loches, for this Louis de Brézé it was who gave Francois I. 
the information concerning the Constable Bourbon’s conspiracy 
which resulted in the imprisonment of the Bishops of Puy and 
Autun. To his horror, however, Louis discovered that his wife's 
father, Jean de Poitiers, Seigneur de Saint Vallier, was inextric 
ably implicated in the same crime, and was condemned to the 
same punishment in the cells of Loches. Only the entreaties of 
Diane herself saved her father’s life after his hair had turned white 
amid the pestilential darkness of his dungeon, and it is worth 
noticing that, just as the man who (unwillingly enough) was 
responsible for Saint Vallier’s incarceration was a descendant 
of Charles VII.’s mistress, so the prisoner himself (and therefore 
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Diane) was of the blood of Marguerite de Sassenaye, mistress 
of Louis XI., whose daughter married Aymar de Poitiers. 

In the days of Agnes Sorel the cells of Loches had not yet 
held the most famous of their inmates, though she speaks ol 
some ruffianly burglars who certainly deserved to be locked into 
them for her letter to her “ good friend and compere,” Pierre 
de Brézé. informs him that “ we have had quite an adventure 
with a man said to be a ruthan ol the baser sort, who got one ol 
my women into conversation and entered the house at night 
by help of a crowbar, where he stole a little chest of jewelry 
and relics of which this woman was in charge. But in trying 
to escape he fell over the escarpment ol a ditch and was captured, 
which was due, they say, to the power exerted by the relics.”’ 
She adds that her own health is good and that she walks “ every 
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day by the banks of the Loire.” Her second letter, written 
from Coucy, to the same friend, solicits a small place among his 
servants for a poor man who had lost his means of livelihood 
in the wars. In yet a third letter, from Plessis lez Tours 
to the Provost Marshal of La Chesnaye, the same “ pitiful 
loving-kindness to the poor ’’ recorded in her epitaph at Jumiéges 
is again evidenced; for she begs (and not, of course, in vain) 
that he will discharge certain unhappy wanderers who had been 
threatened with punishment for gathering wood in the Royal 
forests. 

[he other two letters are to Madame Marguerite de Belle- 
ville, the daughter of Charles VI. and Odette de Champdivers, 
and in one of them (which she only signed) she writes from 
Candé to tell her friend about an accident to “ little Robin,” 
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who was shot by mistake, when behind a bush, during a wild 
boar hunt, but was being well nursed towards a good recovery. 
The last, dated from Razillé, the only place mentioned in the 
letters which I cannot trace as having been a Royal residence, is a 
request to give the bearer her dove-grey dress lined with white, 
and ‘‘as many gloves as can possibly be found, for the dressing- 
case has been mislaid which held all mine; and the bearer wil] 
give you my greyhound, Carpet, for you to take care of; and 
nobody must take him out hunting because he will obey neithe: 
call nor whistle, and so I send him back to you, for it would be 
vreat grief to me if he were lost.” 

[his is a correspondence that would do no one’s reputation 
any harm; and if Agnes took care of poor people who were not 
connected with her, it was but natural that she should secure 
a little of the ecclesiastical] 
promotion that was open for 
those of her own blood. 
Geoftrey Soreau, her nephew, 
became an abbot, and finally 
Bishop of Nimes. In 1448 
she had had three daughters 
by Charles VII., and in 
January, 1449, her fourth 
child was born at Anneville, 
close to Jumiéges, where she 
had gone in order to be near 
the King during his campaign 
against the English in Nor- 
mandy. She died of a fever 
soon afterwards, leaving a 
large bequest to Jumiéges and 
Loches and _ several other 
churches, with Jacques Coeur 
as one of the three executors 
of her will. How the 
merchant-prince was later on 
accused of poisoning her, and 
how Jeaune de Mortagne, 
the principal witness, was 
finally convicted of perjury, 
has been told in other pages, 
where has also been indicated 
that extraordinary advance 
in civilisation which was 
made in France under the 
reign of Charles VII. There 
is, after all, no space left to 
me even to indicate it here ; 
but it may, briefly, be said to 
have facilitated that fall of 
feudalism which was the final 
achievement of his son, 
Louis XI. One instance of 
the wonderful developments 
going on everywhere may be 
picked out in the invention 
of printing and of woodcuts, 
which took place during the 
life of Agnes. That alone 
implied a _ revolution in 
thought, in art, in the whole 
attitude of man, both to the 
past and to the future, which 
cannot be exaggerated in its 
significance and its practical 
results. 

The changing nature ol 
the times is typified in that 
facade of Loches (now in- 
habited by the Sous-Prétet) 
which begins with the Towe1 
of Agnes Sorel, goes on with 
the wing of Charles VIL., 
and ends with the Renaissance windows of Louis XII. and the 
oratory of Anne of Brittany. These stand, as it were, alone and 
distinct, above the roofs of the climbing town, looking out over 
the surrounding country. Divided from them by the stone pyra- 
mids of the twelfth century Collegiate Church are the splendid 
fortress of Fulk Nerra and the prisons where so many famous 
culprits tried to cheat the misery of their long hours of punishment 
by carving inscriptions on their dungeon walls. More of the 
subterranean passages than I was able to penetrate myself 
have been unearthed lately. But it is a gruesome task to wander 
through them. They have seen enough authentic horrors to 
need no modern ghostly fabrications; and they have been 
described in many a volume since I wrote my first impres- 
sions of this extraordinary place some twenty years ago 
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Being more youthful at that time, I went carefully into various 
harrowing details about the long-drawn agony of the victims 
of the Royal wrath. They were true enough; but they have 
now passed from my mind. The line by which Loches lives 
in my memory Is: 
Ci-gist noble damoyselle Agnés Seurelle 
en son vivant Dame de Beaulté. 


THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


FEW weeks ago we gave a description of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s “ Rural Denmark”; to-day we 
have under consideration a volume of the same 
character. Just as Mr. Haggard is an Englishman 
who went abroad for the purpose of studying the 
agricultural system of a foreign country, so Mr. Hermann Levy 
is a Professor in the University of Heidelberg who came across 
to this country for the purpose of studying our methods of 
husbandry, presumably in order to compare them with those 
of his native land. Anyone studying the two books would 
at once see the difference in national characteristics. It reminds 
us of the familiar story of the Englishman, the German and the 
Frenchman, who were severally asked to describe an animal 
they had not seen. The Frenchman at once set his imagination 
to work and drew a fancy picture; the German ransacked a 
library and compiled a description from authorities; while 
the Englishman found out the country where the animal lived 
and went out and shot a specimen. This is putting the charac- 
teristics of the three nations in an extreme way. Professor 
Levy has certainly ransacked libraries, but he also came over 
to this country and made a diligent search into the conditions 
under which English agriculture was carried on. We may say 
that the German edition was published in 1904, and the English 
edition, which appears under the title ‘‘ Large and Small Hold- 
ings: A Study of English Agricultural Economics” (Cambridge 
University Press), has received many additions and is translated 
by Ruth Kenyon. Professor Levy had the very good fortune, 
when he visited this country in order to gather material for 
his book, to have as his friend and mentor that indefatigable 
and most trustworthy of experts in agricultural science, the late 
Arthur Wilson-Fox. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN METHODS COMPARED. 

The advantage to be gleaned from Professor Levy’s method 
is that he is able to look at the land question as a whole. Every 
English writer on home agriculture has started with a preposses- 
sion in favour of or against the district with which he was most 
familiar. At any rate, it serves much in the same way as a 
“control ’’ does an experimentalist. For example, Richard 
Jefferies, although he visited many parts of England, always 
had in his mind the conditions that prevailed round Coate, 
his birthplace in Wiltshire. His personal experience was 
confined to his father’s holding, burdened with debt, unimproved 
for lack of capital, and a continual source of anxiety. Around 
him were ill-paid farm labourers, who were so badly off that they 
actually groaned at the prospect of an increase of family. He 
tells us it was a common saying of an ill-looking child, “ he be 
fair peaked, thank God he will soon go back.”” Mr. Haggard 
himself started from a very different environment, namely, 
an estate in East Anglia which had been prosperous in corn- 
growing days, but under his management had not yielded a 
profit. He could not help comparing what he saw elsewhere 
with the conditions prevailing at Ditchingham. Others have 
had different prepossessions. One who starts from a Northern 
county, say, Berwickshire, Northumberland, or Durham, will 
carry in his mind’s eye a picture of the agricultural labourer 
totally unlike anything that prevails in the South of England. 
He will know that a very large percentage of the important 
farmers in the North have either been themselves labourers or are 
descended from fathers who came from the ranks. He will 
know that the cottage there, although not ideal from the point 
of view of architecture or comfort, is generally well stored with 
the necessaries of life. It has flitches of bacon hanging from 
the rafters, a good store of meal and potatoes, and a garden 
adequately stocked with vegetables. On leaving the district, 
should he come to East Anglia, he is more than likely to exag- 
gerate the differences in favour of his own countrymen. He 
does not like the idea that the worker can be sent home whenever 
the weather is unfavourable, for the Northern labourer is engaged 
for twelve months, in sickness and in health, in rain and in shine. 
Thus it happens that, however honest the student may be, he 
is apt to be influenced by his own prepossessions. It is not so 
with the German. Professor Levy has taken a broad and 
careful view of the history, actual state and possibilities of 
husbandry. His list of authorities quoted is a careful digest 
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of the bibliography of the subject. The men to whom he has 
gone for advice have sound and practical knowledge, and his 
pages are studded with quotations from what they have said 
and written. In consequence, this book, composed by a German, 
is almost sure to take its place as an important work of reference. 
It is not complete; in fact, we could suggest many points 
which would be the better for reconsideration in any future 
edition. The author does not appear, for instance, to be suffi- 
ciently aware that in many parts of England the ladder of him 
who is born in the ranks of labour is one that can be, and fre- 
quently is, climbed. The working farmer of England, broadly 
and generally speaking, has been generated from those whom he 
describes as an “ agricultural proletariat, a class of landless 
agricultural labourers.” But what is much more surprising 
than a little ignorance of this kind is the wonderfully clear 
insight which the author has obtained into the spirit of English 
agriculture, and the wealth of detail with which he enriches 
his text. It would serve no useful purpose to follow in a short 
article the arguments of a closely reasoned book; but there 
are one or two points to which special attention may be 
directed. 
THE RuRAL Exopus. 

Professor Levy uses as a cardinal fact in the history of 
agriculture the growth of large farms which took place in the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and he seems inclined 
to attribute to it the rural exodus, This view he supports by 
a very strong argument which, nevertheless, we do not feel 
to be quite convincing. The small holdings of the yeomanry 
did not diminish in numbers, as he seems to think, simply 
because of the ambition of many farmers to extend the area 
of their holdings. At the time when commons were being 
rapidly enclosed, those who previously had occupied, either 
as owner or tenant, a small holding found it very difficult to 
continue to make a living. They had previously enjoyed the 
right of common grazing. And this was of equal consequence 
to the yeoman who worked his fifty or sixty acres and the old . 
woman who earned a precarious livelihood by grazing a flock 
of geese on the common. There are records to show that, 
at the time when English industry was rapidly developing, the 
owners of small pieces of land simply besought adjoining land- 
lords to buy them out. And, indeed, the life ef a British yeoman, 
in spite of all the gilding with which it has been invested by 
romantic writers, was usually one of hardship, and it was a 
common saying that you could always tell a small owner by the 
neglect and disrepair of his fences and buildings. The truth 
was that he generally borrowed to the full extent of his security, 
and often beyond it, with the result that he had no money to 
lay out in keeping his steading in order. The torn and mossy 
thatch of those picturesque old houses which used to be dotted 
over the surface of I-ngland, the hingeless gates and ragged fences, 
told their own tale. The rural exodus, then, was due much 
more to the glamour of city life and the glowing prospect offered 
by developing trade than to any system of farming. However, 
this consideration does not at all vitiate the conclusions at which 
Professor Levy arrives. 


OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY, 

In discussing this question Professor Levy shows us “ our 
selves as others see us’ in a remarkable manner. He points 
out that, relatively speaking, very little land comes upon the 
market in England, and that the greater part of it is entailed, so 
that the owner cannot sell “ unless under the very unattractive 
conditions prescribed under the Settled Land Act of 1882.” Anothe: 
point he makes is that the actual process of sale is expensive 
and the price enhanced by the smallness of the quantity that 
comes on the market. His German training also makes him 
unsympathetic towards that love of sport which exercises a very 
considerable influence in the land policy of England. He does 
not think that the small holders are extremely anxious to own 
their holdings, for the shrewd reason that their doing so would 
involve a considerable capital expenditure in the way of putting 
up buildings, etc., which as tenants they would obtain from the 
landlord ; nor does he think that the class in England from which 
the small holder comes is one that looks far in front of it. 
The average individual is more anxious to procure a decent 
livelihood for himself while living than to lay the foundation 
of prosperity for his distant successors, 


LARGE AND SMALL HOLDINGs. 

We pass rapidly to Professor Levy's conclusion. After 
showing that, for the purpose of growing grain, the large farm 
possesses great advantages, he argues ingenuously that there 
is plenty of room for those who wish to pursue /a petite culture, 
When the Commission on Agricultura’ Depression sat in the 
nineties, Mr. Hunter Pringle, one of its ablest members, dwelt 
on what he considered the certain prospect that the milk trade 
would collapse. But since then the country has witnessed a 
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steady development in the consumption not only of milk, but 
of many other articles which the small holder is able to produce. 
Thus, poultry, although the chicken has not yet become so 
indispensable in England as it is in France, is much more freely 
consumed. The tendency at the present moment is to put its 
production and sale on a more businesslike footing than has 
been done in the past. In fact, one of the most serious obstruc- 
tions to the development of the chicken industry is the unbusi- 
nesslike method by which chickens are disposed of. The first 
thing to be done is to arrange that chicken should be sold by 
the pound, and it might be well, too, if producers were obliged to 
give a guarantee of age. The weight of the chicken and the 
number of weeks that have elapsed since its birth would afiord 
the best guarantee of quality. The enterprise of those engaged 
in the trade and the haggling of the market might be trusted 
to fix a price that would be satisfactory both to the vendor and 
the consumer. The taste for fruit, such as strawberries and rasp- 
berries, plums, cherries, pears and so on, is a rapidly-increasing 
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one. The Professor points out what is perfectly true: that in 
the agriculture of the small holding, and probably he would 
add in capitalist agriculture, too, business habit and business 
ability count for at least as much as country experience. The 
small man who has to manage his pits and frames and glass- 
houses, perhaps hot-houses, must depend for his success on 
sedulous attention, promptitude and regularity. And, indeed, 
in all forms of intensive cultivation application counts for as 
much as skill. Even in farming on a large scale, the habit of 
keeping regular accounts and books has attained greatly 
increased importance. It is an essential of successful dairying, 
pig-keeping, or any of the other branches on which the small 
holder relies. It must not be supposed, however, that Professor 
Levy has written a propagandist book. He follows the habits of 
his nation, and is more in the way to collect facts than to make 
generalities; and we can thoroughly recommend this book as 
the candid account given by a foreigner of the impressions made 
on his mind by the present state of English agriculture. 


W HAHISTLER’S PUPIL. 


WENTY years ago a clever French professor, Gustave 

Le Bon, published a fascinating book on the psychology 

of crowds. Incidentally he dealt with the strange 
aberrations which at times control assemblies even 

of the so-called educated classes. Sudden applause, 

at the right moment, from a single person, will awaken a dull 
audience into a clamour of uncontrollable enthusiasm. A well- 
directed cough in a silent church will drown the rhetoric of the 
most eloquent preacher. These instances are known to us all. 
But, as the world advances, new forces arise to sway the elemental 
and almost inexplicable depths of human nature. If Pro 
fessor Le Bon’s volume is ever brought up to date many fresh 
instances will be found during the history of the last two decades 
to add to his theory of the folly of crowds. And a very charm- 
ing example is in the process of elaboration at the present 


moment. About five days ago the art critic of a contemporary, 
after visiting a “one-man show”’ at the Goupil Gallery, announced 
that he had discovered a great master. There is nothing 
peculiar in the fact. It is the business of all art critics to discover 
great masters. The game has been going on since art criticism 
commenced, and such “ discoveries”” have seldom made the 
slightest appreciable difference in the art history of England. 
The new genius generally has as much difficulty in disposing 
of his work after his re-birth as before. The public is 
suspicious of the érouvaille, as of art in all its manifestations. 
k-very artist is a genius in his own circle, and no person ever 
lived who frankly admitted that he read art criticism or paid 
the slightest heed to its feeble meanderings. 

However, in the case of Mr. Walter Greaves the crowd has 
been in some curious way attracted. The little gallery is 
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crammed, the daily list of visitors is quoted in the fashionable 
intelligence. A subscription list has been opened to buy a 
Greaves for the Tate Gallery. The whole London world is agog 
with excitement. “‘ Genius ” has veritably arrived. 

Unfortunately Mr. Greaves is not a great artist. Apart from 
this detail, which perhaps after all is of the slightest importance, let 
us congratulate 
the crowds who 
are flocking into 
the Regent Street 
gallery, and let us 
more sincerely 
congratulate the 
artist who has 
sold nearly every 
picture he placed 
upon exhibition. 
An enthusiastic 
mob is alwavs an 
exhilarating 
sight, and = an 
artist who has 
sold all his can- 
vases a still rarer 
one. 

The interest 
of Mr. Greaves’ 
work, apart from 
the psychological 
attraction, which 
I must leave to 
Professor Le Bon 
and his __sfol- 
lowers, is mainly 
biographical and 
t o pog raphical. 
Distinctly and 
absolutely it is 
not artistic. 
Mr. Greaves is 
the son of the 
boat-builder who 
rowed Turner up 
and down the 
beautiful reaches 
of the Thames 
between Chelsea 
and Batter- 
sea. That in 
itself is a_ his- 
torical fact of 
someimportance. 
Better still, Mr. 
Walter Greaves 
was a_ worker 
‘under and for 
Whistler’ (to 
quote his own 
words) for close 
on twenty 
years. Every- 
body who had intimate dealings with Whistler has something of 
value to tell us. For Whistler was a great personality, if not always 
a great artist. When Whistler lived at No. 7, Lindsey Row, 
Chelsea, the Greaves family lived at No. 3. ‘ You are the 
pride of one end of the row,” said the American, adding, it must 
have been with a twinkle, ‘‘ I am the pride of the other.” 

So the two brothers, William and Henry Greaves, became 
the studio assistants and pupils of “ Jimmy” Whistler, and a 
most fascinating time they must have had. Their work has 
been known to their brother artists in Chelsea for years, and I 
fancy the verdict of the studios in that delightful quarter is far 
nearer the truth than the exaggerated praise which is being so 
plentifully lavished in Regent Street. William Greaves is a 
painter of mediocre abilities whose fortune it was to live with 
an artist of meteoric brilliance. It is quite possible that he in- 
fluenced his master. ‘‘ Passing Under Old Battersea Bridge ” 
was painted in 1862, some fifteen years before Whistler exhibited 
the picture which is now in the Tate Gallery. If one could 
exhibit the frames side by side it would be easy to point out 
how Whistler has triumphed where Greaves has failed. Mr. 
Greaves’ canvas has a luminous quality which distinguishes 
much of his work. He has a strong feeling for decorative effect. 
But his work is crude and hard, and in many cases painfully 
lacking in atmosphere and quality. 

“The Balcony ’’ more nearly appproaches the true Whist- 
lerian standard, and its composition is arresting. Across the 
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iron railings of a Lindsey Row balcony one catches a glance of 
the Battersea shore with its factory chimney, its mills, and the 
conical tower of Battersea Church. It is a view Turner loved, 
and it is undoubtedly the one thoroughly successful painting 
in the present collection. 

Old Chelsea was extraordinarily picturesque, with its 
shelving beach, 
its lines of racing 
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skiffs and fat 
barges, its streets 
of timber houses, 
and its square 
church tower 
built of bricks 
which have been 
changed by time 
and the weather 
into the most 
wonderful — hue. 
Then towards 
Fulham were 
the garish 
attractions ol 
Cremorne, the 
history of which 
is written in the 
reminiscences of 
our fathers (when 
they are 
anecdotal). 
Cremorne has 
vanished, and 
Old Chelsea is 
rapidly following. 
Mr. Greaves re- 
calls the work of 
lrancois Bonvin, 
the French artist 
who spent his 
days in the offices 
of the Prefecture 
of Police. Whist 
ler’s influence is 
continually re 
vealed. Indeed, 
there are strokes 
which Whistle: 
himself might 
have laid on to 
the canvas. 
The exhibi 
tion deserves a 
visit for two 
reasons. It pro- 
vokes reflections 
as to the source 
of Whistler's 
talent. It also 
revives memories 
of a fascinating 
suburb. When 
the new London Museum is opened, some of these sketches 
should hang by the side of that other London artist, Samuel 
Scott. But when I read that the Tate Gallery is to receive a 
Greaves, and that Colonial museums are asking for examples, 
I can only sigh and remember the names of two or three masters 
of English landscape who lived in Chelsea, and yet never became 
the objects of the flattering but inexplicable attentions of the 
crowd, HuGH STOKES. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE CRANFORD SALE. 

R. TAYLOR’S sale of seventy-seven head selected 
from his famous herd of pedigree dairy shorthorns, 
held on Thursday, May 4th, was a great success in 
every way. The huge luncheon-tent was full to over- 
flowing, and at least 300 spectators surrounde«| 
the ring, among whom were plenty of eager buyers. It 

was a charming spring day after a rainy night, and everything 
seemed to conspire to put the company into good humour, no small 
advantage to the seller on such an occasion. The cattle were 
admitted to be not only the best lot Mr. Taylor has ever offered, 
but the grandest collection of milkers on record. Their owner 
has been patiently building up his herd for thirty-three years on 
a unique line of breeding. As the chairman at the luncheon truly 
said, he has saved the fine old Bates blood from what, at one time, 
looked like virtual extinction. He has done this by rendering it 
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practically useful, while maintaining all the grand stvle and 
character of that once-fashionable group. Many of its choicest 
strains were represented at the sale, including the Duchess, Oxford, 
Wild Eyes, Red Rose, Darlington, Waterloo, Barrington and 
Foggathorpe tribes. The stvle and stately carriage of a Bates 
shorthorn is inimitable, and the auctioneer (Mr. Frank Matthews 
of Messrs. John Thornton and Co.) made a point when he exclaimed, 
‘ There, gentlemen, that is how a Bates cow walks, and not like 
a Berkshire pig ! He made a stronger one still, however when he 
announced that the milk of many of the cows was sold and yielded 
a return of {42 per cow per annum. Putting aside all pedigree 
value, he pertinentiy asked what should be the market balue of a 
cow giving such an annual return. These remarkable results have 
been obtained by steady persistence in breeding for a distinct 
object, and by great sacrifices by ruthless weeding-out. Many 
a cow that cost a long price was turned into beef in default of a 
milk vield of a sufficiently high standard, and quite regardless ot 
a valuable pedigree 
Ihe net result of the sale was an average of {80 13s. each for 
seventy-seven animals, and it is satisfactory to find on reference 
that this was a record average for the Cranford herd. In 1907 
seventy-one head made /63 8s. 6d., and in 1909 seventy-two head 
averaged {59 178. 7d. Seeing that the fame of this choice herd 
has been spreading far and wide of late years, it was only to be 
expected that some advance would be made, but an extra {20 
per head is a big jump in two years. A notable feature was the 
purchase at good prices of several animals by the Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it was remarked that 1t was a good example 
for our English Board of Agriculture to follow. Many people 
think that some cf the Development Fund might well go to im- 
provement of farmers’ stock by the provision of good bulls for 
public service at a small fee. As time goes on these periodical 
sales of cows with over 1,000-gallon records must make a mark 
on the milk yields of many herds, and the bulls they breed must 
eventually affect the whole production of the country. If, therefore, 
the old saying be true about the two blades of grass, it would applv 
equally well to the man who is able to largely increase the yield of 
the dairy stock of the country. a 3 Be 
THE 
Bates, and probably, too, other pioneers in the improvement 
of shorthorn cattle, studied the milking qualities of their cows. 
In recent years, however, the majority of breeders have aimed at 
producing animals that matured early and carried the maximum 
weight of meat. The foreign buyer who was willing to pay huge 
prices for exceptionally heavy-fleshed animals was catered for, and 
in so doing breeders overlooked the importance of preserving the 


IMPROVEMENT IN DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII. 


A SIDE TABLE 


UCH has been written during recent yeats upon the 
subject of English furniture; but too often the most 
sumptuous work of the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century has received inadequate attention, 
so that we are directly taken from what is called 

the Dutch style to that named after Chippendale. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the furniture referred to is com- 
paratively rare, as it was designed and executed only for great 
houses. The omission is of some importance, as during part of 
the reign of George I. and the whole of that of George II., English 
prosperity was greater than that of any Continental nation, 
and English taste in architecture and decoration was for the first 
time, and more than at any later date, held in respect upon the 
Continent. During this time, as Sir Robert Walpole dominated 
the world of politics, in decoration William Kent “ predominated 
authoritatively.”” Allan Cunningham must have been thinking 
of Kent’s manifold activities when he tells us that “ the architects 
of those days were mighty men. Not content with planning 
the houses in which the nobles lived, they laid out the gardens 
in which they walked sketched the cradles of their 
children and dictated the form and flowers of their ladies’ 
dresses.’” The position of a Kent or a Robert Adam would be 
impossible to-day ; but it is difficult to realise why Kent’s design 
for ladies’ birthday gowns is more ridiculous than Adam’s 
condescension to sketch a lady’s work-bag? The congruity 
of design in interior work that was only possible under these 
two all-powerful dictators is surely not a thing to be despised 
to-day. 

The fashion of disparaging the work of Kent is probably 
due to a too serious reading of Hogarth’s jealous criticism, and, 
as a matter of fact, both Thorrhill and his son-in-law Hogarth 
were clearly in the wrong in the quarrel which led to the satire. 
In a recent history of English furniture, only Kent’s work at 
Houghton is mentioned in any detail, though this is but one of 
the great houses for which he designed the furniture. It is 
there suggested that the merit it possesses is due to the Italian 
workmen known to have been employed, but this would not 
affect his credit as a designer; even Horace Walpole, whose 
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dairy qualities of their cows. In saying this I wish in no way to 
minimise the importance of the work which past and present 
breeders of what may be termed the beef type of shorthorn have 
done and are doing for the livestock industry of Great Britain. 
It would be a national misfortune if this branch of agriculture was 
neglected. Judging by the high prices which the Elvetham herd 
realised, there seems no probability of this occurring. It is not long 
ago, however, since a registered shorthorn suitable for dairy 
purposes was a very rare article. The fact that the pure-bred 
dairy shorthorn has been preserved and its reputation made known 
as one of the greatest of all dairy breeds was entirely due in the 
first instance to the foresight and perseverance of a very small 
number of breeders. To-day it seems absurd that”until recently 
foreign breeders had no idea, or had forgotten, thatithe shorthorn 
was a dual-purpose breed ; but it is not to be wondered at when 
one considers that until lately the majority of dairy-farmers in 
Great Britain regarded the pedigreee shorthorn as useless for dairy 
purposes. No one has done more for the dairy shorthorn than the 
popular and practical owner of the Cranford herd. Mr. George 
Taylor owns a fine herd of Bates cattle at Cranford. If he had 
thought fit he could have crossed his cows with Scotch bulls, and 
thus have produced animals which would have commanded high 
prices during the Argentine boom. As a large dairyman Mr. 
Taylor saw the importance of breeding for milk, and his skill and 
common sense have met with their reward. 

Since the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’ Herd Book) Association 
was formed in June, 1905, the pure-bred dairy shorthorn has steadily 
increased in popularity. Those who were present at the Cranford 
sale on Thursday last must have realised that the reputation of 
the shorthorn as the most valuable dual-purpose breed of cattle 
is now firmly established. Everyone who helped to swell the large 
company present at what proved to be a record sale was astonished 
at the sight that met his eyes as he entered the meadow in which 
were the cows. Here was seen grazing amid luscious grass as grand 
a lot of dairy cows as one could wish for, with capacious, well- 
shaped udders such as would please the most critical cowkeeper. 
It was, indeed, marvellous that all could have been bred by one 
man, and when one read their milk records the wonder grew. 
Do the State-aided Danish farmers, who theoretical agriculturists 
hold up as a pattern to their English competitors, conduct their 
business more profitably or with greater skill than Mr. Taylor ? 
He is one of the many large tenant-farmers who continues to make 
this country famous for its agriculture. It is curious that up-to- 
date foreign agriculturists regard the large British tenant-farmer 
as a reliable expert, while here at home it is the fashion 
nowadays for many of his fellow-countrymen to scoff at his 
business capacity. Ww. 


& XVIII. CENTURIES. 


WILLIAM KENT. 


taste in decoration lay in another direction, when teliing us he 
gave designs for most of the furniture at Houghton, adds, 
“that he had an excellent taste in ornaments.”’ Another 
suggestion is made that, as the household expenses at Houghton 
in 1730 were one thousand five hundred pounds a week, this may 
have “‘ induced so material a taste that even the designs of Kent 
were considered beautiful.” 

It is no more possible to infer Sir Robert’s taste for art 
from his weekly household bills than from the fact that during 
the visit of the Duke of Lorraine to Houghton the total cost 
of candles in the house was fifteen pounds per night. Sir 
Robert’s bills certainly did not prevent him from forming one 
of the finest collections of paintings in England, which was sold 
by his grandson to the Czarina Catherine and is now at the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg. But, in any case, Kent as a 
decorator is to be judged not only by Houghton, but by his 
work at Devonshire House, Holkham and Rousham, where 
there is no record of Italians having been engaged. 

Again, in Mr. Law’s “ Guide to Kensington Palace,” we 
are met with the same unreasoning prejudices against Kent, and 
we are told that his employment there was ‘‘ probably owing to 
some backstairs intrigue.” It is quite gratuitous to assume 
a backstairs influence in the case of a man whose manners 
had made him a great social success, who was powerfully backed 
by Lord Burlington, Henry Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Duke of Devonshire, and who was, morecver, at that time 
the recognised oracle of taste, the arbiter elegantiarum. It has 
often been said that Kent had received no architectural training. 
Chis stricture would, indeed, apply to very many architects 
of this time, and is especially applicable to Vanbrugh, who was 
appointed by Lord Carlisle to succeed Talman, apparently 
for his social charm and general ability. But Kent had both 
travelled in Italy with, and worked for, Talman, and his associa- 
tion with Lord Burlington must have counted for something. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum there is no example 
of the furniture produced by, or under the influence of, Kent, 
and his existence is ignored. A State barge has been exhibited 
in the Science Section for many years, and until quite recently 
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it was labelled “‘ State Barge of King James I.”” As a matter 
of fact, it was designed a hundred years after the death of 
the first James for Kent’s patron, Frederick Prince of Wales, 
whose monogram “ F, P.” appears on the pediment over the door 
of the saloon, while the Prince of Wales’ feathers and motto 
decorate the stern. It bears evident marks of Kent’s style 
in the mermaid figures and the very large scallop shells which 
are so prominent upon his gilt furniture at Houghton ; and if 
further evidence were necessary, Kent’s original drawings are 
in the Museum library. Again, in the case of the gilt epergne, 
reproduced from the original at Windsor, which was also once 
the property of Frederick Prince of Wales, no mention of Kent 
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is made (though his design for the piece appears in Vardy’s 
book), but the date is correctly given as about 1750. 

The fine table in the possession of Messrs. Lenygon which is 
illustrated this week is typical of his work in furniture, and 
is an excellent example of the Venetian or Palladian taste which 
he acquired during his travels in Italy, at a time when Rome and 
Venice were naturally cities of pilgrimage, and when both 
amateur and professional became enamoured of classic archi- 
tecture. The table, with its classical treatment, is architectur- 
ally perfectly in keeping with the great houses which were 
then being built, and such specimens illustrate a little-known 
period of English decorative art. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
BOOK that will be cordially welcomed in the Corona- 
tion year is Mr. Alfred Watson’s King Edward VII. 
a: a Sportsman (Longmans, Green). It deals 
with what was the most popular side of the character 
of a very popular King. About King Edward’s 
genuine sportsmanship there is no room for a shadow of doubt. 
The author of this book very truly says in his preface : 

Had His Majesty been a private personage, the account of his career as a 
sportsman could scarcely have failed to arrest the attention of those who are 
devoted to the various pursuits in which he won renown ; 
and he goes on to refer to him as the “ good man to hounds,” 
the neat and effective shot, the owner of Derby winners and of 
victorious yachts, the marksman to whose rifle six tigers fell 
in a single day. Yet it cannot be said that the late King was 
devoted to every possible sport. He was very fond of quoting 
Dr. Johnson's definition of an angler as “a rod and line, with 
a fool at one end and a hook at the other,’’ and he spoke as one 
not wanting in sympathy with the point of view thus expressed. 
He had golf courses laid out at all his different residences, but 
this was for the amusement of his guests. He himself never 
took to this game. Sir Seymour Fortescue, who writes an 
introduction to the volume, describes the general attitude of 
the late King to sport. It was never a preponderant influence 
in his life : 

He valued sport more for what it gave him than for the actual thing itself. 
He enjoyed seeing all classes fused together in the hunting-field. He loved his 
yacht, not only because she could win races, but because she was his home for 
the time being (he sometimes lived for weeks together on board the Britannia 
in springtime on the Riviera), and because he delighted in the freedom of the 
sea, the salt breeze, and the beauty of the scene around him 
It was the same with his racing. All who attended the various 
meetings and saw the King need not be told that, although 
he had the most intense and almost boyish pleasure in the 
victories won by his horses, his main delight lay in careless strol- 
ling about the Enclosure and Birdcage at Newmarket, looking at 
the horses and talking to his friends. He was an open-air man 
in every possible way, and his happiness came chiefly from being 
under the blue sky, so that he could not only lose a race or a 
game without being excessively disappointed, but he was 
generally the first to congratulate the successful competitor. 
When shooting it was characteristic of him invariably to see 
that all his guests were as well placed as possible and received 
their due share of the shots. In all this he followed the example 
of the kingly line to which he belonged. Not to go further 
back than the Battle of Hastings, we know that William the 
Conqueror loved the tall stag more than almost anything. 
His son, William Rufus, was slain in its pursuit, and there are, 
indeed, few of the Kings of England who were not addicted 
to the chase. Indeed, such almost might be said for the Queens. 
The great Elizabeth loved nothing better than to be placed 
in her ‘“‘ standing,’ or what would be called now the grand stand, 
in order to watch the progress of the hunt in a Royal chase ; and 
Thackeray has given an inimitable picture of Queen Anne 
arriving hot and flustered from a gallop after the hounds. Gentle 
King James, though he hated the sword, loved hunting, and had 
horses specially trained to accommodate him, since he had 
but a poor seat. Charles II., the Merry Monarch, dated so 
manv of his letters from Newmarket as almost to lead to the 
inference that he spent most of his time there ; and the Rowley 
Mile probably took its title from his nickname of ‘‘ Old Rowley.” 
Even the astute James II. loved field sports, and William III., 
prepossessed as he continually was with Belgian affairs, never- 
theless found time and opportunity to give to open-air pastimes 
in England. William IV. was a born sportsman. The Georges 
all liked sport, and even Victoria, the wise and good, liked to 
be driven to Epsom with Prince Albert, where she could witness 
the races. Thus the love of sport was in the very blood of 
Edward VII. One of the most interesting features of the book 
is to be found in the opinion formed by those who are most 


capable of his qualifications as a sportsman. On the question 
of shooting, for example, there is no one who speaks with greater 
authority than the Marquess of Ripon, who, as Lord de Grey, 
was among the small and select number of best shots in 
England. He says, and we need not recall how often he shot 
with the King as guest or host : 

Busy, as he necessarily had been, from youth upwards, and especially hard- 
worked as he was during the last ten years‘of his life, King EK dward was never- 
theless invariably punctual, and on shooting days was always ready and anxious 
to start early and to remain out as long as the light lasted. 

He loved the high partridge and the rocketing pheasant, and he delighted 
in seeing the birds brought well over the guns 
But the King had often to shoot under very trying conditions. 
Lord Ripon recalls a day at Bradgate, the late Lord Stamford’s 
country place. The master of the works at Leicester, in honour 
of the Prince of Wales as he was then, had given the men a 
holiday : 

After luncheon the head-keeper approached Lord Stamford and remarked : 
“1 fear, my lord, that it will be impossible to have more than one drive this 


” 


afternoon “Why,” Lord Stamford enquired, “* we have two more coverts | 
to shoot ?”’ “ Yes, my lord,”’ the keeper answered, ‘‘ but there are some four 
thousand people between us and the next covert.” 

Lord Ripon gives some valuable hints from his long experience. 
He quotes his favourite maxim, “ Aim high, keep the gun 
moving, and never check,”’ as one which has proved immensely 
serviceable to him throughout his life. He concludes in a 
melancholy strain : 

Phe legislation which is levelled against the owners of land is doing its best 
to destroy the old type of country gentleman in whom the love of sport and 
nature has always been indissolubly united lo him the crow of the grouse 
as he speeds along the purple heather, or the guttural note of the pheasant as he 
flies across the crimson sky on a winter's afternoon, bring with them a sense 
of jovous exultation; and the moors, fields, hedgerows, and woods sheltering 
myriads of winged and four-footed creatures, are for him full of potent and 
indefinable charm 

Maybe a generation will spring up to whom all these things will be a closed 
book; but when that day comes England will lose her most attractive and 
distinctive feature, and one of her most cherished traditions. Vor the England 
of whom the poets have sung for many centuries will have ceased to exist 
Another great shot, Lord Walsingham, writes an interesting 
paper about the shooting at Sandringham. He says: 

I well remember a good hour’s sport there, by special permission, one frosty 
morning, on my way to catch an early train after the annual tenants’ ball—a 
permission graciously granted, with a cheery laugh at the keenness with which 
I changed my pumps for shooting boots and walked off in the dark. That 
cheery laugh was always one of our host’s greatest charms, and was never long 
absent from the daily and hourly enjoyments of his house-parties at Sandringham 
At Windsor the sport was different from what it was at Sandring- 
ham. The most interesting shooting took place at Windsor 
in the latest years of the King’s reign. The card is given of the 
last week’s shooting before the King’s death. Whereas Sand- 
ringham is best for partridges, Windsor is more suitable for 
pheasant-shooting, and great bags have been made there ; 
but it has always to be remembered that King Edward VII. 
heartily disliked the making of records, and, in accordance with 
his wishes, the exact figures of the bags are not given, although 
they must have been large. At Balmoral, again, were the delights 
of salmon-fishing and deer-stalking. As we have already said, 
King Edward did not care much for the former, although King 
George is one of the most expert salmon-fishers of his time, 
but grouse and deer-shooting he liked and was most proficient 
at. We are told that: 

The first stag killed by King Edward in Balmoral Forest was on the 
21st September, 1858, on Conachcraig, in Glen Gelder ; its weight was 14st. 12lb 
The Prince of Wales, as he was then, was under seventeen years old, and it is 
not dificult to umagine the elation which the boy must have felt when the puff of 
smoke drifted from the muzzle of his rifle and disclosed the quarry lying stretched 
on the hillside. 

The King’s first experiment as a shooter of big game was at 
Chillingham Castle in Northumberland, where he shot a bull 
when staying with the Earl of Tankervilie. 

In a book to a large extent written and wholly edited by 
Mr. Alfred Watson, it was only to be expected that full attention 
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should be given to the racing career of the late King. It forms, 
indeed, the most important part of his sporting life. It is not 
generally known that Queen Victoria was a breeder of race- 
horses, but her stud under the direction of Colonel Maude was 
one of the most extensive in the country. King Edward, at a 
very early time in his life, appears to have formed a resolution 
to follow in her footsteps, and in 1885, after he had acquired 
Sandringham, he was found to be attending sales and looking 
out for stud animals. He began by buying the daughter of 
Hermit and Patchwork, whom he named Counterpane, and he 
sent her, with another daughter of Hermit and Belle Agnes, to 
Kingsclere. The end of Counterpane occurred at the racing 
for the Stockbridge Cup, and formed a tragic beginning to the 
racing career of the King : 


In the field of six there were a couple of other two-year-old and three older 


colts. Counterpane was considered to have just about as good a chance as 
anything else, and to the general gratification she was seen leading her field 
towards the finish When the post was almost reached she suddenly swerved, 
rolled over, and after a muscular convulsion, lay dead, a spectacle which 
occasioned equal astonishment and distress 4 post-mortem examination 


revealed the fact that the filly had a diseased heart of extraordinary size 

His later successes are too well known to need recapitulation. 
As we read this book we come to see that his fitting epitaph is 
“A good King and a good sportsman.” To say that is to 
Say all. 


4 TEST FISHERMAN OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

The Diary of a Test Fisherman. (The Wykeham Press.) 

THIS is a book which cannot fail to be of great interest to the man who fishes 
the Test; it will be of slighter interest to the angler whose fortune has not led 
him to that finest of all fine trout streams ; and to the unhappy wight who knows 
nothing of the joys of angling it will have no attractions whatever For we find 
here none of that subtle charm in which “ the contemplative man’s recreation ” 
ought to consist so largely ; we do not even have any of that incidental Nature 


study in which the angler on the dry-fly streams of to-day has more than enough 
enforced leisure to indulge, if he have the mind for it The book is, as it honestly 
purports to be, a record, obviously faithful—a diary of the angler’s catches from 
day to day, with the most scanty and business-like comment thereon It will 
be observed that the date of the record is just a hundred years back, and its chief 
interest lies, no doubt, in the data which it affords for the comparison between 


this time and then on the Test The angler of to-day may rise from its perusal 
with the sad conviction that his birth was a century too late Not least interest 
ing are some excellent reproductions of one or two of the few patterns of flies which 
the diarist used He was a fisherman of great note in his day—the Rev. Richard 
Durnford of Chilbolton, Hampshire—and the book, which is edited by Mr. Henry 
Nicoll, shows him a man of keen observation of the ways of fish and of the insects 
that they feed on It has all the merit essential in a diary, of a direct touch of 
its subject without a word of that superfluous writing which is styled “ fine 

It covers a period of ten years, from 1809 to 1819, and was certainly written 


with no view whatever to publication—whereby it gains much 


THE YOUNG JESUIT 

Repton, by Lieutenant-Colonel F. Kane John Murray.) 

A FINELY and soberly written historical romance of the days of Queen Anne 
and the Chevalier St. George It is largely concerned with the intrigues and 
organisation of the Society of Jesus, from whose clutches the hero, 
himself originally destined by his dead father to become a Jesuit, escapes with 
some difficulty Che truth that the Jesuits may be held to be mainly responsible 
for the fact that the Stuarts are not now upon the throne of England is shown 
with skill and reason The book is written without undue bias Charles 
Repton gradually awakens to the true character of his superiors in the Society, 
and his final baffling of their plots brings him into touch with Marlborough and 
Prince Eugéne in the wars in France There is little of love in the story, but 
there is both action and thought \s a picture of the inner life and teachings 
of one of the greatest organisations the world has ever seen, and also as the 
pleasing autobiography of a fine and simple-hearted young fellow brought into 


contact with forces greater than himself, this book is well worth reading 


AN EMPIRE'S DEATH 
The Downfall of the Gods, by Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. (John 
Murray.) 
IT is a difficult thing to reconstruct the life of the past, even when it is attempted 
by one who is himself that life’s result and heir How much harder when it is 
attempted by an alien! To what extent Sir Hugh has succeeded in his endeavour 
to paint the inner truth of the downfall of the Brahmans in Kambodia, to 
reproduce the death of a great civilisation, the passing of a mighty yoke in 
one corner of the land of age-old and inconceivable civilisations—who shall 


say Those who could correct him as to details are dust with the dust But 
the East, which is changing now, has never changed before The characteristics 
of her peoples are the same to-day as yesterday; her temples and religions 
remain; her history is visible. Sir Hugh, standing to-day at the foot of the 


stairways of the mighty temples of Angkor, could stretch out his hand and 
touch the strange and terrible past to which these stairways directly lead. He 
chooses one of the temple women, and Chun, one of the servile builders of Angkor 
Wat, who died by the thousand during its building, to represent amid history 
and tradition the timeless and eternal facts of human thought and passion 
There is too much of this human passion rhe life of the women in the corrupt 
service of the temples can be quite adequately indicated without being described, 
and the insistence on Chun's obsession becomes a little nauseating. But as an 
effort to reproduce an epoch and recreate an atmosphere—to bring back one 
moment of the wonderful and alien Eastern life of centuries on centuries ago 

it is as fascinating as it is interesting 


THE ADVENTURES OF A NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
Poor Emma, by Evelyn Tempest. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
AN exceedingly clever study of one of the most detestable women it has ever 
been our fortune to meet Emma is a penniless nursery governess, a pretty 
girl of that type which mingles vulgarity, shrewdness, shrewishness and stupidity 
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in a manner which is not to be found outside the lower middle classes. She 
‘hooks ” the widowed father of her little charge, Gerald Hobart, a gentleman 
and gentle to the point of weakness. She becomes a “ county lady.” Shy 
succeeds in all her plans and ambitions. And the triumph of the book, which 
is written with the utmost calm and restraint and a humour that never fails. 
lies in the fact that after every episode there comes involuntarily to the reader's 
lips, even while he laughs, the ejaculation “Oh, poor Emma!” And the last 
chapter elicits the most heartfelt ‘‘ poor Emma ” of all, for, the unhappy Gerald 
being dead, Emma marries the Rev. Wilberforce, and even for an Emma that 
is justice, full measure, pressed down and running over The secondary 
characters and their stories are most ably drawn. Linda, Emma’s sensible 
sister, is a delightful relief ; and Jim, the refined and sensitive stepson, whom 
Emma drives from his home, is a very attractive boy, though his luck in his first 
venture and in his editor and his office is certainly a little unusual. But it is 
Emma who makes the book—and she would make the fortune of any book 


THE ELUSIVE “ TAXI.” 
A True Woman, by Baroness Orczy (Hutchinson and Co.) 
WE are not personally very great admirers of this lady’s works, but she 
has given a great deal of pleasure to a great many people, and she will doubtless 
give much pleasure to many again by her new story, even though its hero 
cannot claim to possess quite the same elusive characteristics or mysterious 
properties as did the hero of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel.”” Who killed the men 


in the “ taxis” That is the hinge of the tale. The loyal, quiet, determined 
Louisa is certain that Luke did not, and even when the rope is practically round 
her lover’s neck she saves him How, let the reader hasten to read, for it is well 
worth his while. One thing we would humbly ask: Why does Luke always 


wish to kiss the soles of Louisa’s feet ? It is an extraordinarily difficult and 
graceless thing to kiss the sole of a person's foot with any success, especially 
when the person is standing. Louisa would almost certainly have gone over 
backward 


A CHARMING STORY 

People of Popham, by Mrs. George Wemyss. (Constable and Co.) 

“ THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT” was a wonderfully pretty story, and so is 
this Popham is a delicious village, and the people in it are one and all worth 
travelling along way tomeet. They are so funny and so lovable ; and the things 
they say are so ludicrous ; and even when they are stern and clerical like Mrs 
Dare, things happen to them which bring them down with almost startling 
suddenness to the level of poor humanity, and make them as pathetic and lov 
able as everybody else. Sentiment abounds, frank and unashamed, and flowers 
grow galore, and children, the children that Mrs. Wemyss does better than any 
one else can do them, walk in and out of every page and turn tragedy into comedy 
and comedy into pathos with the most artless success. The story about the love 
sorrow in India is perhaps a little involved—at any rate, we gave it up after one 
or two earnest endeavours to understand what had happened to whom and why ; 
but perhaps that was because we were so anxious to leave India for Popham and 
get back again among Jane and the flowers and the village people and Mary’s 
children And we always knew that the humorous, pretty “ 1” who tells the 
tale would marry the right man and be happy whatever had happened in India ; 
for not even its author would dare to give so sweet a little tale anything but a 
blissful ending 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


HE great sainfoin case has come to an end at last, the House of Lords 
having confirmed the decision of Mr. Justice Bray, which we noted 
in this column a year ago. As the case is of very great importance 
to seed merchants and their customers, we may be forgiven for 
again referring to it The plaintiffs bought from the defendants a 
quantity of seed by sample, which was sold as, and was thought by 

everyone to be, common English sainfoin. The sold note contained a clause 

* Sellers give no warranty, express or implied, as to growth, description, or any 
other matters, and they shall not be held to guarantee or warrant the fitness 
for any particular purpose of any seed sold by them."’ The seed was delivered 
in due course, and was equal to sample, and the plaintiffs resold a portion of the 
seed to a customer, who sowed it. When the crop came up, it was discovered 
that the seed was not that of common English sainfoin, but was that of the giant 
sainfoin, which is coarser and of inferior value to the English variety. The two 
seeds are indistinguishable. The sower claimed damages from the plaintiffs, 
who settled with him for fourteen pounds, and then sought to recover that sum 
from the defendants as damages for breach of warranty. Mr. Justice Bray 
awarded them the sum they claimed; but his decision was reversed by the 
majority of the Court of Appeal, and has now been restored by the unanimous 
judgment of the House of Lords. It is needless to here set out the very com 
plicated legal considerations involved ; it is sufficient to state that it is now law 
that such a condition as that printed on the sold note does not apply to a person 
who has received an article entirely different from what he intended to buy, 
and that his acceptance in ignorance of the article does not prevent him 
exercising his legal remedy when he discovers the error 


A rather interesting detail of the ever-present domestic servant problem 
occupied the attention of two of the judges of the King’s Bench Division the other 
day A maid entered service on November 3rd, and three days later gave notice 
to leave at the end of the month. Within a day or two she changed her mind 
and told her mistress she would stay on, but again exercised her feminine preroga 
tive, and on November 17th renewed her notice to leave, and leave she did on 
December 3rd. As the mistress refused to pay her wages, upon the ground that 
she had broken her contract of service, the servant sued to recover wages for the 
month. At the trial the county court judge took judicial notice of the custom 
that a servant may leave at the end of the first month, and found for the plaintifl 
The High Court judges have upheld the county court judge, so we may now take 
it that the much-debated question of the legality of the so-called trial month 
has been recognised, and that a servant is entitled to leave at the end of the 
month, and a mistress to get rid of a servant at the same time. 

Bicyclists and all wayfarers, as well as farmers and keepers of cattle, 
will do well to make a note of the recent decision in Ellis v. Banyard. About 
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half-past ten in the evening the plaintiff was bicycling along a road adjoining 
a field in which the defendant kept cows. The gate of the field had become out 
of repair, but had been tinkered up in arather clumsy manner, which left it in such 
a way that it could be lifted open. Someone had lifted the gate—-there was no 
evidence to show whether it was the defendant or one of his servants or a stranger— 
and as the plaintiff passed, a cow came through and knocked her oft her machine 
In an action for personal injuries the county court judge held that the straying 
of the cow through the gate was some evidence of negligence on tie part of the 
defendant, and that the defendant had not displaced the primd facie case so made 
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against him, and he awarded the plaintiff seventy-five pounds damages. On 
appeal, the judges of the High Court differed in opinion. Mr. Justice Horridge 
agreed with the decision of the judge below, while Mr. Justice Phillimore thought 
that it was not a case where the facts themselves proved negligence, and that 
the plaintiff ought to have proved affirmatively that the gate being open was 
owing to the negligence of the defendant or of his servants. Under these circum 
stances the appeal was dismissed and the plaintiff still holds her verdict. It 
is possible that the case will go higher, but meanwhile landowners and occupiers 
should take care that their gates are left secure at night 


GREEN. 


By Horace IiuTCHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


Tue SPRING MEETING AT St. ANDREWS. 
ARODYING a certain famous dictum, may we not truly say that 
there is *‘ Bad luck, d—d bad luck, and the luck of Mr. J. A. Shaw?” 
Mr. |. A. Shaw is that man who went round in that notoriously 
good score of 82 on that notoriously bad day on which it was essayed 
to play for the St. Andrews medal. The greens were flooded, the 
gales were raging, and one who was there told me that he thought 
that score, under the circumstances, marvellous. How good it was may in part 
be gauged by the fact that it was four strokes better than the second best, 
namely, 86, at which Mr. Campbell, Captain Hutchison and Mr. Boothby all 
came in equal. But that contest had to be abandoned, because the course was 
unplayable before some of the competitors had finished. On resumption on 
the morrow Mr. Campbell and Mr. Shaw changed places in their respective 
returns the former being 82 and the latter 86. The day was against good scoring, 
with a baffling wind, but it was human weather as compared with that of the 
day preceding. Mr. Blackwell was second to Mr. Campbell at a stroke more 
So to Mr. Campbell is the first medal and to Mr. Shaw the first glory ; but put 
this medal on top of the others which Mr. Campbell has won at this spring meeting 
of the Royal and Ancient Club, and you will find that he has a heap of glory 
won at it. He has won this medal twice in succession and thrice in five years, 
which is a wonderful account for a man to give of himself, and an admirer of 
coincidences will get much gratification from the fact that he has won on each 
occasion with a score of 82, which does not perhaps sound very good, but has the 
usetul working merit of being better than the score that any other man there 
present could send in. Naturally, after the put off of the first day, there was a 
reduced field on the second. About twenty-five per cent. withdrew, and it is 
pleasant to think of every one of these having the satisfaction of thinking that 
if he had been able to stay he would have won the medal. But it is a little difficult 
to imagine what satisfaction Mr. Shaw can be deriving from the conclusion of 
the whole matter 
WHEREIN THE SECRETARY'S Duiy Dogs Not Consist. 

No one, as yet, seems to have been courageous enough or laborious enough 
to attempt a schedule of the whole duty of the secretary of a golf club. It has 
happened to me lately, however, to peruse a notice in a certain golf club-house 
in the South of France which does go some way, by the negative method—like 





the Ten Commandments—in defining at all events certain limits to those duties, 
and at the same time gives an idea of the wide and liberal notion which some 


members of golf clubs apparently entertain of them rhe notice is composed 
under five headings, as follows: ‘ (1) The Secretary does not undertake to 
settle private fracas arising out of matches. (2) The Secretary does not give 


small change. (3) The Secretary does not give lessons in golf, nor sell golf 
balls or golf clubs. (4) The Secretary does not undertake to arrange matches 
not even mixed foursomes. (5) The Secretary does not arrange hours for 
practice or playing with the professional.” 1 cannot, of course, tell what reflec 
tions the perusal of this schedule will arouse in the mind of the reader ro me 
it appealed as both humorous and pathetic. If its humour is not appreciated 
on first reading, it would be useless to insist on or to explain it; but surely it is 
pathetic to think of the harassing which the soul of that long-suffering secretary 
must have endured before it came to the point of inspiring him to have printed 
and set up in the club-house a notice such as this 
EASTBOURNE AT ASHDOWN Forest 

rhe items of gossip with which the members of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society seem to have returned from their Lancashire and Cheshire tour are chiefly 
concerned with the good time they were given, with the striking appearance 
of Mr. John Ball since he has shaven himself to the role of a naval officer or a 
barrister, and the great game that he is playing nevertheless All this | had the 
pleasure to hear in course of a match in which our Ashdown Forest Club sulicred 
heavy defeat at the hands of a team of the Eastbourne Club. Several of the 
society's players were among them here is one other melancholy sentiment 
with which their tour seems to have inspired them, and that is a conviction 
of the hopelessness of trying to defeat the Hoylake men on their own ground 
rhat, however, is a conviction which has been borne home to many other suffering 
souls before them. They have no monopoly 


f it. Here, though we were at 
home, Eastbourne beat us rather heavily Our first and last men won, and there 
were two halves, but all the rest lost. We can do better, for we had good men 
more than we could spare—conspicuous by absence or abstention. H.G.H 


SUNNINGDALE AND WOKING. 


The two-day foursome match between Sunningdale and Woking is always 
the best of fun for those who play in it It generally produces in addition some 


AN UNINSURABLE RISK. 
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er ! f and a close finish. The result was a disappointment to us of seems to have had an admirable effect on his golf. He may alwavs be relied 
Wokin und I write t vith a bitter consciousne of my own failure to on to play some beautiful shots, and just now he can, in addition, be relied on to 
upport an admirable partner It was a disappointment, because it om play very, very few bad ones There was plenty more good golf that doubtless 
moment in the afters n the side seemed to have victory in its grasp, only deserves mention, and especially was there much holing of good putts This 
to have it snatched aw n the last two hok Ihe run of the game went last was hardly to be wondered at, for the greens, both at Sunningdale and 
in thi was Su Woking, were as near 
ningdalk won three perfection as may be 
ut of the four match RO ps . The greens at Sunning 
im = the first round ; “ee ‘ - dale are rather the 
ind in the nd , faster of the two, and 
nou were ea their curls are rather 
t it the lett the ! more diabolical in 
mse wit i lead port ot moothness 
f two poir Phen and trueness there was 
W in had an not a pin to choose 
nin ina between them 
‘ rat wi me AN UNINSURABLI 
ymund ¢ In Risk 
last crucial rou No man can insure 
Wokin n ' himself against getting 
mat ind ti into bunkers, but with 
eacl t tw t a niblick and a stout 
matele i n heart he can generally 
le w it , get out of them again: 
play The end f and this, judging from 
the tor i tragi the hopeful, upward 
Both the Sunningdalk gaze of both himself 
pairs won both those and his caddie, the 
last two hok ind Chancellor of the Ex- 
the beat wu nee chequet has accom 
more md most cet plished Yet, either 
tainly thre deserved he got into too many 
hei victor in re ot the Littlestone 
turn for » fime ' bunkers, or his oppo 
purt [here i yr nent, Sir A. Priestly, 
ecuru thing ibout got into too tew, tor 
thi match whi he was beaten by four 
ha now been up and three to play 
plaved for six veatr So was Mr. Balfour by 


Mr. lan Malcolm, and 
the premature li 

appearance ol these 
two picturesque hgures 
in the first round is a 
sad business alike tor 
the general public and 


have accomplished thi the photographers 


feat The von their Various distinguished 
first three natch persons, however, still 
ind they reached that survive, includin 
usually pleasant but those who carry the 


this time fatal position heaviest penalties, Mr 
Angus Hambro and 
Mr. H. W Forster 


and the fortune of the 


one uy md two t 
play Then they tailed 
ind so that quads ipl 
crown of victory is still draw has kept them 
Waiting to be won far apart, so that they 
cannot meet before the 
final If they m 


then, there will be 


SOME OF THE PLAYVES t 


Mr. Oliver Martin 
Smith was playing very some hitting worth the 
fine golf and hitting 
the ball prodigiou 


distances wit i clee} 


seeing 
Lorp St. VINCENT 
Lord St. Vincent is 


His is ome ft the ver a good and keen golfer 





jolliest ind freest who is especially well 
method ot hittin i known on the Yor! 
olf ball to be eon shire courses His 
invwhere md it ij energies are by no 
a pity that the time means confined to golf 
of the amateur chan for he is essentially 
pionship alway , eee rea an all-round sports 
him erving hi LORD ST. VIN( ENT man, a good shot and a 
King and countr, good fisherman. Lord 
in the Yeomanry Another who played excellently well was Mr. H. E. Taylor St. Vincent is also devoted to all those winter sports which nowadays bring 
who is at the top of his game just now. With a rather springy club (Mr. Taylor's ibout so vast an exodus from England to Switzerland every Christmas-time 
clubs are always good and interesting) he was hitting a very long, straight ball, He is especially skilful on skis, and is always ready to impart the art to others, 
ind his putting, at least when | saw it, was horribly accurat Mr. Croome was so that many a tottering learner owes him a deep debt of gratitude for tumblk 
in very good form, and his release from the cares of a schoolmaster’s life avoided B. D. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
DEW-PONDS mists are almost as wet as a Scotch mist or a rain-cloud; as they touch the 
lo tue Eprror o1 Country Lire.” surface of the water they become chilled and the moisture condenses Phe 
Su Che letter of Colonel Meysey-Thompson is very interesting, as is the theory explanation is most prosaic; the moisture will condense on anything. It can 
he propound It is perfectly true that there are oases" of warm air to be be collected in a piece of iron gas pipe if no better medium offers There may 
met with at times, but I have always attributed them to a combination of damp, be something—there probably is—in the theory that the surface of the pond 
sun and shelter that possibly might never occur again in the same place I have becomes chilled below dew-point, and so the air gives up its moisture. But it 
ridden into them when cycling, or walked into them when tramping, but have is fairly certain that the evaporation during the day would equal the amount 
ilways considered they were caused by the sun having shone on the spot through of dew commandeered during the night, especially in a warm locality where 
ut the greater part of the day, and by the wind, such as there was, having been there was no movement of the air. Ordinary dew would not keep the pond 
kept away by some sheltering hedge or tree It is conceivable that, in a certain filled; it is on the thick mist and the white fog that the pond depends for 
locality, the wind might be usually in the same direction, and so render the sustenance.—G. Bast, BARHAM 
asis almost of a permanent character Perhaps a dew-pond might be success 
fully laid down in such a locality There are many dew-ponds in Sussex It is : 7 : 
necessary that they should be shallow and of as wide an area as possible Special THE FOLK-LORE OF BEES 
care must be taken in puddling the bottom and sides. They should be filled To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
to commence with, or left so that they are filled by the first shower : and then the SIR It would be interesting to know the part of England to which vour corre 
supply of water is kept up not by dew, but by the condensation of the thick, spondent T. Ratcliffe alludes in his letter which appears in your issue of May 6t! 


dank mists and morning fogs that roll in thick wreaths round the Downs These Having kept bees for some years in Hampshire and Surrey, I am surprised to 
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DWELLING TOGETHER IN AMITY. 


hear that a swarm of bees in May is considered valueless. The saying quoted CUBS AND PUPPIES 
by your correspondent is, with a small emendation, very familiar to me; but fo tue Epriror oF “Country Lirt 
the effect of the emendation is to reverse its meaning. It runs as follows: Sir,—I thought perhaps the accompanying photograph might interest your 


readers. While digging out a fox earth (which was in an inconvenient spot) 
A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a ton of hay; 


A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon. 


the terrier dashed in before she could be stopped and killed two of the 
cubs; the other two were saved. The owner of the terrier took them 
home with him, and having just sent away two of the terrier’s puppies, he 


put the cubsin their place. When the terrier returned, she at once took to them 


The reason why a May swarm is the more valuable is that there is a better and brought them up, and she seems fonder of them than of her own puppy 
prospect of obtaining surplus honey from it than from one hived in June, when They are now six or seven weeks old, and they and the puppy play and romp 
part of the honey season about together. The 


is over.— B. W. BENTINCK. terrier goes on excursions 

to the rabbit warrens and 

catches young rabbits, 

CORMORANT- FISHING 
IN CHINA. 


To tHe Epiror.) 


which she brings back to 


her “ foster children 
ELEANOR SHUIFFNER 


SiR,- The enclosed photo- 
graph may be of interest. 
This method of fishing is 
very common in this part 


ro rne Eprror 
SIR, The accompan ving 
snap-shot taken at the 
of China, and the way Empire Zoodrome, South 


they do it is as follows: port, shows a fox-terrier 


Having reached a “ likely”’ bitch, whose special hobby 
I 

place, the cormorants are 

put into the water; the 

boatman with a bamboo 


pole thrashes the water 


was to worry toxes acting 
as foster-mother to four 
orphaned foxes, which she 
has brought up with great 
to frighten the fish towards love and care.—W. Rees 
the cormorants. After this 


the cormorants dive, and 
a , ad * WILL-O’-THE-WISP.” 


if one catches a fish, 
lo tue Eprror 


the boatman rapidly pad- 
dies towards it, and with 
a hook at the end of his 
bamboo pole catches the 


Sir,—One misty night last 
week, about ten o'clock, 
I saw a most strange light 





: dancing about It looked 
cormorant by a cord lil lig! | 
ike a carriage lght rut 


loosely tied to each FOUR ORPHANED CUBS. not so bright, and slightly 
foot. This is seen in the , 

photograph. The boat- pointed one side Phere 
man then “ milks” the 
fish out of the cormorant’s 
mouth. To prevent the 


cormorant from swallow- 


was no road it could have 
been on, but teep fields 
leading to a wood It first 
moved quietly about, and 
I thought of the rabbit 
catcher. Suddenly it darted 


several yards into the ait 


ing the fish there is a cord 
tied round the base of the 
neck—just tightly enough 
to prevent the fish going 
down whole. When the 
birds get tired they are 
allowed to sit on the 


then rushed along as 
fast as a bicvele could go 
stopped, turned and went 
back a little, darted again 


edge of the boat and some yards up, then 


rest J. E. M., Shanghai. another rush forward. I 


watched it until it dis 
appeared behind a tree 


It was as if a large star had 


SEVEN IN A ROW 


To tHe Epiror 


come down tor a frolic I 
was much puzzled Next 


Sir In the covered way morning your paper came 
to my kitchen garden and, looking through it, I 
there are no fewer than saw the account of lumi 


Seven thrushes’ nests all nosity in the owl I teel 





Im arrow and touching sure that I saw one We 
each other. As it is rather still have some owls about 
a remarkable occurrence, I here; the keeper is a 
send you a report of it, sensible man I have 
thinking it may interest often heard them close to 
some of your readers me, but never before saw 


E. 1. HrrencocKk FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. a light M. E. Murray 
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COWS AT HOMI AND ABROAD 


fo tue Epiror of Country Lirt 
Sif Iw mmon object f adverse criticism in the daily Press and elsewhere 
ure the Engli climate and the Engli milk suppl ind from recently-published 
rrespondence it might be inferred that, wherever else sun-lovers might hope 
to find sunshine, it would be useless to begin at home, and that the most rigorous 
upery n is me uy if we are to avoid being absolutely poisoned by home- 
rown milk, t ugh everything that mes from abroad is above suspicion 
Your time! irticle just published “ inother side of the question; but as 
‘ 








COWS WINTER QUARTERS IN SWITZERLAND 


it may be urged that such perfection as you illustrated, however desirable, is 
carcely likely to become general at the present price of milk, will you 
bo » kind as t illow me to add a few words in defence of our home 


grown weather and dairy produce, and to illustrate my remarks by the enclosed 


photograpl f more everyday " samples from home and abroad I must 
confess to a strong affection for my native land, even in winter but im 1910) 
urged by enthusiastic report f certain foreign resorts, I spent the month of 
February and part of March in the Alp ind nothing will ever induce me to 
repeat the experien Being interested in dairying, | endeavoured to relieve 
the monotony of eternal snows under frequently sunless skies by an acquaint 


unce with the dairy cattle in the neighbourhood, but all I succeeded in seeing 


f them was the itside of the house in the lower storey of which the cows were 
neealed During the whole of my stay (and | understood during the whol 
vinter, irrespective of weather) they were closely shut up in a dark byre, where 
e¢ atmosphere wa tifling that I could not face it There could have been 


little possibility of top ventilation, as the byre was underneath the dairyman’s 


use : moreover, the lower storey in which the cattle lived w 


ulmost buried 
in snow It is true it was fitted with such modern conveniences as a telephone 
ind electric light, but such old-fashioned necessities as fresh air and sunlight 
were entirely lacking I 


t winter I spent happily at home in the Isle of Wight 
where if our weather wa it times varied by Channel gales and sea-fog we 
enjoyed many hours and day vf brilliant sunshine uch as may be seen in the 
scoompanying photograp! Even on suniless day our dreadful climate 

was never bad enough to prevent deep-milking, prize-winning Jersey cows from 
cing out several hours daily, according to the common custom of the neighbour 
ml. When tied up they were never hermetically sealed in half-underground 
buildings, but were kept in sheds so open to the air that the calves a few weeks old 
could be safely brought out into the open without risk of getting chilled. I 


iw it gravely stated a short time ago that the milk produced abroad was more 





IN THI ISLE OF WIGHT 


wholesome than home-grown, because the foreign cows had nothing but “ natural" 
food and that English farmers ought to follow this example. Evidently the 
writer had not visited Alpine cow-byres in winter. Possibly he may be able to 
find some millionaire philanthropist able and willing to provide us with winter 
milk produced on the lines he suggests; failing this, I fear it must remain a 
Utopian dream. Unfortunately, I cannot claim that either my own cows or 
those of my neighbours live solely on grass, but I feel certain that the conditions 
under which they do live are incomparably more wholesome than those prevailing 
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in many foreign byres; and if our weather really compared so unfavourably 
with anything to be experienced abroad, they could scarcely get the amount of 
uir and exercise they enjoy at present. I should mention that the photographs 
both Swiss and English, were all taken in the middle of February.—B. A 
TPHORNYCROFT 


KIRKLEATHAM HOSPITAL GATES 
fo tHe Eptror of Country Lirt 


SIR In studying the photograph of the courtyard gates to Kirkleatham Hospital 
which appeared in your issue of April 8th, [have been struck by the remarkable 
similarity of their design to that of the gates in front of Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly The general outline and style are entirely similar, while the arrow 
head dog bars, dado of *“C” scrolls enclosed in rings, with peculiarly forged 
spikes surmounting, the arrangement of the pediment in general and even the 
detail of its scrolls and sprays are identical. Then the unusual panels of ** C” 
scrolls with ring ornament seen in either top corner of the gates are common 
to both Now we know that the Devonshire House gates are “ classical,” 
having been traced from Turnham Green to Chiswick, and thence to their present 
site They have been declared by authorities to be, more than probably, the 
work of Thomas Robinson, who was responsible for much of the excellent work 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge His forges were at Hyde Park 
Corner, and most of his work was done at the end of the seventeenth century 
and beginning of the eighteenth, contemporarily with that of the great Jean 
lijou, of Hampton Court ironwork fame. Can any of your readers give me 
information about the artist and craftsman of the gates at Kirkleatham? If 
so, it may help to decide the question of the maker of the Devonshire House 
gates, which must always remain, however, a matter of inference.—A. Percy 
Wircneni 


4 ROEDEER CAUGHT IN A WIRE FENCE 


lo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirk,—I enclose you a photograph showing a most curious accident that happened 
to a roedeer In jumping 
through the wire fence it got its 
legs twisted in the wires, as you 
can set It was quite alive 
when found, but could never 
have got out of its self - made 
trap. ~E. MAcALPINE Downtt 


FLOUR AND BREAD 
lo tue Epiror 
SIK | was very interested in 
Mr Earle’s letter in your issuc 
of April 15th on flour and bread, 
but I venture to think she is not 
quite correct in saying that bread 
is baked in hermetically-sealed 
ovens in order to avoid loss of 
weight by evaporation Im the 
first place, no gas or coal oven 
can be herrietically sealed rhe 
nearest approach to it is the 
electric oven, which certainly has 
not come into general use In 
the second, Mrs. Earle seems to 
think that the moment the bread 
is baked it will cease cooking, 


though left in the oven I 
think she would find it, on the 
contrary, a burnt, uneatable 
mass Thirdly, when the oven 
cooled, the moisture expelled 
from the dough would — be 


deposited on the walls in the 
shape of water, and if the loaves 
waited for ever they would not 





reabsorb it. I have seen a good 

many bakers’ ovens in many A ROEDEER’S PLIGHT 

parts of London, and _ have 

never seen anything approaching this treatment. Of course, it is obvious 


that bread is often very badly baked, and the reason for this, as Mrs 
Earle suggests, may be found in the law which demands that the quartern loaf 
shall weigh four pounds. It is impossible for the baker to gauge the weight 
lost in cooking to an ounce Flours differ so in strength that they would find 
themselves hopelessly out in their estimates. They make an approximate 
allowance, and if there is a difference of perhaps two ounces in the quartern 
loaf, it can scarcely be wondered at. The greatest differences in weight occur 
in the old brick ovens, many of which are still in use, though heated by coal 
from outside instead of with wood burnt actually in the oven. In these the 
loaves are baked slowly and sufficiently, and therefore with considerable loss 
he 
uses a modern draw oven in which the bread is baked very quickly on the out 


of weight rhe poor people’s baker, however, cannot afford this loss, s 


side and insufficiently inside, and indigestible, doughy stuff is turned out, but 
approaching as nearly as possible to the right weight I have been told that 
from the time the sponge is set until the baked bread is taken out of the oven 
in this quick process does not take more than two hours. These patent ovens 
are of metal and, of course, gas-heated, but they have ventilators and flues, 
and are certainly not hermetically sealed. It seems to me that the baker is 
very much at the mercy of the miller. I heard of a harassed man the other 
day who, in order to satisfy all his customers’ ideas of what ‘‘ Standard bread " 
should be, obtained samples of Standard flour from no fewer than fourteen 
different sources and had them analysed. Two contained eighty per cent 
of the wheat berry, the lowest only sixty-one per cent., and all the others differe d 
more or less. How on earth is this man to ensure loaves made from such different 
flours baking to the same weight ? I think that, instead of prosecuting 
bakers because their loaves vary in weight within certain practical limits, 
it would be more to the point to forbid, if possible, their selling underdone 
bread O.M 





